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YOU CAN AFFORD TO INVEST IN NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


@ An investment of £1,000 will se- 
cure, for a male subscriber aged 65, 






@ The Society will place the whole 
amount subscribed under _ this 





@ If you are deterred by anxiety as to 
your ability to live within an income 















representing 24 per cent upon your 
capital, the Society’s “National War 
Bond Scheme” will enable you to 
overcome this difficulty. 


Head Office: 


an income of £60 per annum during 
his lifetime and a return of £500 on 
his death. The amount of the annual 
income ranges from 4 per cent to over 
8 per cent, according to age and sex. 


20. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 Telephone : 





Scheme in National War Bonds and 
each subscriber will receive at the 
outset, as part of the contract, a 
National War Bond for one half of 
the amountof his or her subsciption. 
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Over 40 Agencies and Branches throughout the Far East &c. 

Drafts granted on Agencies and Branches. Bills of Exchange bought 

and received for collection. Letters of ee and Travellers’ Cheques 


we and every description of Banking business transacted. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 








BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of 
General Assembly, 29th July, 1861 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
H. R. H. CHALMERS, General Manager. 


Authorised Capital £7,031,250 
Paid up Capital ......... £6,328,125 


%& Branches and Agencies | 
at over 220 points in | 


New Zealand and at Reserve Fund and Un- 
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Sydney, New South £10,295,434 
Wales; Suva, Fiji ; Aggregate Assets at 
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% Issues Drafts and Letters of Credit. 
% Makes Telegraphic Transfers. 
% Negotiaies and Collects Bilis of Exchange. 


London Office: | QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
D. F. REID, Manager 








THE MITSUI BANK LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan 
The oldest Banking Institution in Japan—Founded in 1683 


Capital subscribed Yen 100,000,000.00 Reserve Fund - Yen  68,800,000.00 
Capital paid-up - Yen 60,000,000.00 Deposit - Yen 1,349,704,471.52 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Fair Exchange 


HE first anniversary of the outbreak of war has been 
celebrated by something far more effective than 
oratory. The Anglo-American agreement signed at Wash- 
ington on Monday has the double merit of having an im- 
portant bearing on the immediate phase of the war and of 
casting a very long shadow over the campaigns that are 
yet to come. The agreement provides for the transfer to the 
Royal Navy of fifty over-age, but still valuable and efficient, 
destroyers in return for the leasing to the United States of 
air and naval bases in British possessions in America. The 
sites of the bases—they are, of course, no more than sites at 
the moment—are in two groups. The first, consisting of 
two points in Newfoundland and two in Bermuda, are out- 
posts for the defence of the United States itself, and are 
to be leased to the United States as a free gift, for no 
consideration other than Great Britain’s interest in the 
strength and security of North America. The second group 
of sites, in the West Indies, form. an outer girdle of 
defence for the Panama Canal; it is in return for these 
bases that the 50 destroyers are to be given. 

This momentous and welcome exchange has been arrived 
at only after long deliberation in Washington. There is 
tvery reason to believe that a substantial majority of the 
American people would have approved an outright gift of 
the destroyers to Great Britain, and all the more a trans- 
fer in return for such valuable consideration. But this is 
election year, and Congressmen are difficult, at such times, 
‘0 persuade in favour of any proposal that does not have 
aunanimity of support. If the proposal had come before 
Congress, there would have been long and acrimonious 
debate. But if President Roosevelt were to take the decision 
himself, he had first to be sure of his legal power to do 
80, and secondly run the risk of being accused of dictatorial 
methods. A legal opinion from the Attorney-General re- 
Solved the first difficulty, and the public’s response— 


which included an expression of approval by Mr Willkie 
of the substance of the exchange though not of the failure 
to consult Congress—has shown that the President has not, 
in fact, lost political ground. 

Of the value of the exchange to both parties there cannot 
be any doubt. Our own most serious naval shortage is in 
destroyers, which are needed in very large numbers for 
convoy, fleet protection-and patrol work. We have a large 
new fleet of destroyers building, but casualties have been 
severe. The American vessels, which are to be released 
immediately, will be of the greatest service; their age will 
not prevent them from forming a reinforcement of the most 
valuable and timely kind. The advantages to the United 
States will be no less. The chief handicap to American 
naval strategy has always been the lack of bases con- 
veniently placed in the seas where the American Navy has 
to operate. The large distances that have to be covered 
have had their influence on naval design; they explain, for 
example, the traditional American preference for a rela- 
tively small number of relatively large cruisers, which has 
played its part in disarmament conferences. The new bases 
will thus be more than a few additional ports in which the 
ships of the Navy will be able to lie at anchor; they will 
make possible a recasting of American defence strategy. 


The greatest benefit, however, lies not in the relief from 
an immediate strain on the British Navy or from a per- 
manent strain on the American Navy, but in the practical 
evidence thus given of the way in which Britain and 
America complement each other’s defences. Even as little 
as four months ago, any Anglo-American agreement of this 
nature would have been regarded as an example of one- 
sided American assistance to Britain and denounced as such 
by a large part of American opinion. But events have 
brought clearer sight. It is no diplomatic hyperbole for the 
British Government to speak of their “sympathetic interest 
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in the national security of the United States”; it has 
become our own sheet-anchor. And there are few in 
America who do not now recognise England as their only 
line of defence that is fully manned and in fighting trim. 
There could not be a clearer example of genuine reciprocity 
than this exchange. 

With this background of mutual advantage, it is all the 
more satisfactory that in the details of the arrangement 
there is no hint of charity. Great Britain is giving full value 
for what she receives; the price of fifty destroyers for a 
century’s lease of six bases might even be called cheap. 
Indeed, the only free gifts are from Britain to America. 
One of these free gifts is the northern group of bases. The 
other is the solemn assurance from the British Government 
that, come what may, the Royal Navy will be neither 
surrendered nor scuttled. It is important that the meaning 
of this should be fully appreciated. It means that in certain 
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unlikely, but not impossible, circumstances the inhabitants 
of Great Britain would abandon themselves to occupation 
and starvation and would consent to be blockaded by 
their own fleet, rather than leave the way to the New World 
open to the Nazis. ‘The fact that no patriotic Englishman 
would have it otherwise does not in the least diminish the 
value to America of this pledge. “ England expects every 
American to do his duty ” was the bitter jibe of a few years 
ago; in dead earnest, it has been changed to “ America cap 
count on every Englishman doing his duty.” 

We do not wish to make any sordid commerce out of s9 
solemn a resolve. It is rather to be regarded as our pledge 
to the cause of freedom, an expression of our confidence 
that America, when her turn comes, will defend that cause 
as tenaciously as we do ourselves and of our willingness, jf 
we should ourselves be struck down, to place in her hands 
the sharpest sword we possess. 


Economic Policy Again 


HEN Mr Churchill formed his Cabinet four months 
ago, the battle that had been so long fought for 
some central and coherent direction of economic policy 
seemed, on the surface, to have been won. The previously 
existing machinery of co-ordination was supplemented by 
the Production Council, which was to be the body, 
equipped with executive powers, a staff of its own and an 
independent chairman, that was to organise the increase 
in the national war effort to its fullest pitch. The inde- 
pendent chairman, the Minister Without Portfolio, was, 
and is, a member of the War Cabinet, with specific 
economic responsibilities and with formal rank supe- 
rior to the heads of any of the economic Ministries, 
including the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the back- 
ground, as shadowy but supreme co-ordinator, there was 
a small four-man committee presided over by the Lord 
President of the Council. And attached to these various 
Ministerial bodies was an extensive and competent re- 
search and planning organisation under the direct contro! 
of the Minister Without Portfolio. On paper, the objects 
of the previous Government’s critics had been achieved. 
There was an organisation which combined technical com- 
petence, administrative co-ordination and executive drive. 
It is very difficult, however, to detect any great im- 
provement in the coherence of the country’s economic 
policy. On the financial side, even the protestations of 
determination to avoid inflationary finance are getting 
weaker, and the Treasury’s combination of action (as in 
the railway agreement and the Purchase Tax) and in- 
action (as in the general Budgetary policy) might almost 
be taken to mean that the battle has been abandoned. 
There is certainly no imaginative application of finance 
to ease the strains and contortions of a siege-economy. 
On the labour front, some progress is being made; but it 
is very much less radical and forthright than Mr Bevin’s 
speeches. The objects-—and still more the methods—of the 
export policy are wrapped in vagueness. The output of 
munitions is rising fast, but, so far as the outsider can 
judge, it is being done by driving harder the existing 
capacity and not by any radical reorientation of the 
nation’s industrial capacity, directed by the State. 

As a result, the volume of complaint is rising once more. 
And once more it is taking the enticingly easy form of 
suggestions for changes in machinery and organisation. 
The Raw Materials Department and the priority 
mechanism are the favourite objects of the reformers. The 
Select Committee a fortnight ago recommended that they 
should be amalgamated under a Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Defence (i.e. to the Prime Minister, 
since the Ministry of Defence has no other embodiment). 
Another suggestion that has appeared is that these two 
should become an independent Ministry of Productive 
Resources. Priority should clearly be a central function; 
as scarcities increase, the establishment of priorities will 
become less and less a matter that can be settled by nego- 
tiation between the Ministries and more and more a 
matter for arbitral direction. It is the essential weapon of 
the central economic co-ordinator and should be under 


his own direct control. But there is no reason why priority 
should be thought of purely as a raw material problem, 
or why the priority mechanism should be tied to the Raw 
Materials Department any more than, say, to the Ministry 
of Labour. The chief complaint in relation to the problem 
of raw materials is that it has not received the attention it 
deserves, because the political head of the Raw Materials 
Department, the Minister of Supply, has naturally been 
absorbed by the problems of producing munitions. The 
criticism may be met by this week’s decision to appoint 
Lord Portal as an additional Parliamentary Under-Secte- 
tary to Mr Morrison, specifically charged with respon- 
sibility for raw material matters. 

But in any case, the substantial point, as has often been 
pointed out in The Economist, is that administrative 
machinery solves no problems unless it is used as an 
instrument of decision by men of personality. What is 
essential is that the member of the War Cabinet whose 
duty it is to supervise economic matters should have a 
clear perception of what is wanted and the strength of 
personality to impose his policy on the departments. The 
office exists, but its occupant, Mr Arthur Greenwood, is 
personally unable to leave his impress on policy. The 
departments go their own ways, and whether they do much 
or little, good or evil, is left to depend entirely on the 
temperaments and abilities of their political and _ per- 
manent heads. If two departments are advancing with 
energy in the same direction, that, under to-day’s condi- 
tions, is a fortunate coincidence. 

Mr Greenwood deserves well of his country. At a 
moment of crisis a year ago he rose to the height of his 
opportunity and “spoke for Britain.” But this hardly 
constitutes a qualification for supreme economic direc- 
tion, and though the politician is expected to be an 
amateur, he is not expected to be an amateur only. By 
virtue both of his personal influence and of his position 
as Deputy Leader of the Labour Party, Mr Greenwood 
has a high duty to perform in maintaining the unity of 
the political front. But as economic co-ordinator he should 
yield to someone who has a policy and can carry it out. 
Such a man is not easy to find. Sir Andrew Duncan is too 
wedded to restriction and cartellism. Lord Beaverbrook 
is an energiser, but a disastrous policy-maker. Mr Mor- 
rison is too cautious. Of those immediately available, 
perhaps Mr Bevin would be the best choice. When the 
man has been found will be the time to talk of organisa- 
tion. He will need to be sure that he is kept fully and 
quickly informed—which he will not be if he relies for 
his information on papers submitted to him by the depart- 
ments, after the very careful editing that all departmental 
papers intended for eminent outsiders undergo. His 1n- 
formation would be better and his influence would be 
greater if he had the whole powerful machine of the 
Treasury at his back; the suggestion that has been made 
before in these columns may be repeated in all serious- 
ness: the Economic Minister should be appointed First 
Lord of the Treasury. But the first essential is to find the 
man and to find the policy. 
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German Europe 


YEAR ago Germany went to war. To-day, after 

twelve months’ successful campaigning, she has 
added six and a half independent States to her Empire 
_—a formidable record of conquest. And she is now faced 
with the conqueror’s problem of creating a system which 
will perpetuate domination and reconcile the _ subject 
peoples to the fate of being dominated. Committed to 
ihe creed of the Herrenvolk and the predatory neo- 
mercantilism which such a creed entails, Hitler cannot 
attempt the solution of political autonomy and independent 
economic development; he is caught in the vicious spiral 
in which the conqueror’s economic exploitation only inten- 
sifies the sense of aggrieved and separate nationhood 
which it must be his political aim to suppress. 

The fact that Germany has not yet fully committed 
herself to the Gleichschaltung of Europe is largely due to 
the fact that she has not yet won the war. On the western 
fringe, the Nazis must walk delicately. Their own con- 
quest of Norway is an example of what can be accom- 
plished by comparatively light military forces when 
coupled with treachery in the invaded State. Yet Ger- 
many had not more than a tiny proportion of the popula- 
tion actively supporting her. The rest went by indifferent 
default. But if this indifference were stung to violent 
opposition, Britain might be able to count on the sabotage 
not of one but of nineteen-twentieths of the community 
when the hour of reconquest struck. It is no coincidence 
that Germany’s attempts to spare the Western States the 
grosser sorts of outrage have been coupled with a sustained 
and very resourceful attempt to blacken Britain and to 
pin on her the rdle of Europe’s greatest enemy. At all 
costs Germany must prevent the turning of the Quisling 
tables. 

It is, thus, only in her conquests to east and south that 
we can study the real nature of Germany’s colonial 
system, and even here Poland is exceptional. The Nazis 
appear to regard the Polish race rather as they regard the 
Jews. Unlike the blood of Scandinavians or “ Anglo- 
Saxons,” the blood of the Poles is not merely negatively 
inferior in that it is not German. It is positively pernicious. 
The Poles cannot by losing their separate racial conscious- 
ness become merged in the Germanic bloodstream. They 
must be rejected by the healthy Teutonic body as the 
Jews are rejected. To the usual horrors of racial persecu- 
tion—the execution of all potential leaders, the closing 
of universities and schools, forced labour, expulsions 
from ancestral land in the interests of incoming German 
colonists (even Warsaw is being “ colonised ”)—the Ger- 
mans are adding the far more terrible threat of extermina- 
tion. Some eighteen million Poles live in German-occu- 
pied territory, yet Hitler’s rantings in the last year have 
often denounced the figure of ten millions as “too high.” 
It is estimated that war and exposure have reduced the 
Polish population by about four millions since September, 
1939. The gross overcrowding on the poor land of the 
former Government General, which the Nazis achieved by 
the simple expedient of driving the Polish peasants from 
their lands beyond the Vistula, will, since it is combined 
with sustained and wholesale looting of Polish food stocks, 
reduce the number of Poles still further in the coming 
winter. At the same time, compulsory sterilisation on a 
wide scale is an insurance against the future of a race 
whose fertility has been proved to be greater than the 
Germans’ own. 

The recent abolition of the Government General and 
the incorporation of all Polish territory in the Reich is 
in keeping with this policy of extermination. The land is 
to be handed over to the Germans as it “ falls” vacant. 
The fiction was only preserved so long as a sop to Italy— 
who is now in the war—and as the basis for peace offers— 
which are at last seen to be fruitless. 

The Czechs share with the Poles the tragic handicap of 
complete isolation, but they escape some of the ruthlessness 
of Germany’s racial policy. In Bohemia, the Nazis are 
Concerned to stamp out racial consciousness, not the race 


itself. Indeed, efforts have been made to win the support 
of the Czech masses by inducing them to believe: that 
their wages are higher and their living conditions more 
stable since the establishment of the Protectorate. But this 
cajoling is purely tactical. The policy of crushing out all 
local leadership by liquidating the classes from which 
leaders could spring is practised almost as ruthlessly in 
Bohemia as in Poland. Professors, politicians, priests, trade 
union leaders have been imprisoned or shot; the univer- 
sities are closed; no more Czech schools are to be built; 
and by a recent decree the last traces of provincial 
autonomy have been wiped out. 

It is difficult to imagine how the Nazis hope to succeed. 
The Czech problem in the far more liberal system 
adopted by Austria-Hungary proved finally insoluble, and 
Germany’s need to exploit Bohemia economically at once 
makes it impossible for her to wait with patience until a 
new generation of teutonised Czechs has passed out of 
the Nazi schools. All her efforts to win over the common 
people break on this reef of exploitation. The peasant 
whose surpluses were bought up for worthless currency 
is producing no surplus this year. Ca’ canny methods have 
reduced the Czech harvest by 50 per cent. No nominal 
increase in wages offsets the rising cost of living or the 
rationing system or the growing incidence of forced 
labour. Nearly half a million workers have already been 
drafted across the frontier, and under a new labour law 
all men between 16 and 70 may be called up for work in 
any part of the Reich. Conciliation can make little head- 
way against these economic facts, and after the lull which 
followed the massacres of last November, a fresh wave of 
arrests and executions in recent weeks is evidence of the 
Czechs’ unwavering resistance. 

In the West, although the challenge of Britain’s neigh- 
bourhood complicates the political and military problem, 
Germany, when she overran the Western fringe, had this 
advantage: in every case she was dealing with States 
whose racial consciousness had been weakened, either by 
years of undisturbed and unchallenged neutrality, as in 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, or by internal dis- 
ruption and abdication from an historical pre-eminence, 
as in France. Unlike the Poles and the Czechs, these 
people§ were to a great extent essentially pacifist. There 
was a chance, therefore, that German domination would 
be accepted, provided it did not exact too high a price. 

Politically, Germany has not been unskilful. In Den- 
mark, the King and the Stauning Government have a 
large measure of autonomy in home affairs; there is so 
far little obvious political oppression in Norway, Holland 
and Belgium, and local authorities co-operate with the 
invaders. In Belgium, the almost complete lack of the 
passive resistance of 1914 is especially notable. In Holland, 
even German refugees, Jews, Left Wing leaders and 
intellectuals have been little molested. And in France the 
maintenance of the Pétain regime was a master-stroke. It 
gave vent through genuinely French means of expression 
to France’s underlying pacifism, to the fierce hostility of 
an important section to the British ally, to the social fears 
and hostilities which had destroyed national cohesion. By 
keeping the Vichy Government in power while weakening 
its prestige and effectiveness enough to prevent it from 
becoming a rallying point for patriotic opposition, the 
Germans have weakened the political resistance of France 
far more effectively than would have been possible under 
a complete occupation. 

Political mistakes have been made, nevertheless. 
Attempts to encourage local dissidents, such as the Land- 
brugernes Sammensleitung and the Danish Nazis -in Den- 
mark, or to set up governments of the Quisling type have 
reacted against the Germans by inspiring a new loyalty to 
the forms of parliamentary government. Similarly, 
attempts to discredit the Royal Houses of Norway and 
Holland have reinforced the patriotism of their peoples, 
and at the same time thrown doubts on Germany’s ulti- 
mate intentions towards these States. The Royal House 
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is a guarantee of national individuality and a bulwark 
against Gleichschaltung. In Belgium, King Leopold, who 
the Germans hoped would prove their greatest political 
asset, is becoming a liability to them by his firm refusal 
to look on himself as anything but a prisoner of war. He 
is thus a living symbol of the state of war between 
Belgium and Germany which the Nazis would have the 
Belgians forget. 

But it is doubtful whether the most subtle diplomacy 
could counter the stark economic necessities of conquest. 
Germany has been careful, save in the case of Poland, 
to avoid the outward appearance of looting by an in- 
genious method of “buying” goods with money created 
by inflating the currencies of the countries concerned. 
But nothing can disguise the effects of the system—rising 
prices, decreasing supplies, rationing, shortage. Nor 
can anything disguise the fatal effects of including 
economies based on international trade and high standards 
of living into a system designed to feed the German war 
machine. Holland and Belgium are to lose their highly 
developed agricultural industries based on stock breeding, 
poultry raising and imported fodder, and to return to the 
far lower standards of grain-growing communities. The 
international trade of great harbours, such as Antwerp 
or Rotterdam, is at a standstill. Factories which compete 
with German industry are closed down. Raw materials only 
reach those which are serviceable to the Reich. The result 
of this vast reversal is a catastrophic shortage of supplies 
and an equally catastrophic increase in unemployment, 
both of which help Germany to solve the problem of her 
labour shortage. In occupied France, in Holland and Bel- 
gium—as in Bohemia—the holding of a ration book 
normally depends upon readiness to accept the conditions 
of forced labour. 

However little Germany may desire for the time being 
to interfere politically in the internal affairs of her con- 


quered States, her hand is forced by the economic condj- 
tions she imposes. The scanty reports coming from occy- 
pied territories all point in the same direction—towards a 
sharp deterioration in the relations between the Reich and 
its dependants. The stunned amazement of the first weeks 
and the relief that conditions were not after all so disas. 
trous is disappearing. Food queues, ration books, unem. 
ployment, empty farmyards, Nazi officialdom, with forms 
and requisition lists, and behind the economic facade the 
silent figure of the Gestapo agent, the hint of the con- 
centration camp, the beginnings of deflation, the German 
bombers overhead are awakening the conquered peoples 
to their present fate and potential destiny. 

In the revulsion of feeling lie the seeds of revolt, 
Throughout the mining and metallurgical industries of 
France, the French and Polish workers are obstructing 
with the accumulated skill of their revolutionary tradition, 
the peasants are destroying stock, and in unoccupied 
France there has been rioting. Even more significant is the 
political reaction in Denmark and Norway, where the 
fusion of all political parties into a National Front 
mirrors the rebirth of a national spirit and a sense of 
community which immunity and neutrality had tended 
to stifle. The case is the more remarkable in that Den- 
mark, which has suffered least from German occupation, 
is showing the most striking signs of a new patriotic con- 
sciousness. 

Hitler cannot escape the dilemma. Domination 
restores the nationhood which it must seek to destroy. 
Such is the lesson of American independence. Such is the 
lesson of Napoleon, and more recently, of Turkey’s post- 
war resurgence and China’s fight for freedom. The only 
ultimate solution lies, as in the Boer Republics or French 
Canada, in political independence and cultural autonomy. 
And the denial of both is the basis of the conquering 
Reich. 


The Standard of Living 


HE aim of economic policy in wartime is to supply 

the sinews of war and, as a corollary, to cut down 
the general standard of living. We cannot have our cake 
and eat it. At present, however, the curtailment of living 
standards that is needed is far from being secured by the 
existing level of taxation; there is no peg to wages, though 
there is to war profits; the volume of voluntary savings, 
though substantial, is not sufficient to hold down private 
spending to the desired level; and compulsion upon savers 
has been officially refused. 

The only way left to cut down consumption is by means 
of a process oddly reminiscent of the familiar film scene 
where a man, stooping to retrieve his bowler hat, re- 
peatedly kicks it away with his foot before he can reach it 
with his hands. Wages rise to meet the higher cost of 
living, only to stimulate the cost of living to rise higher 
sul. 

Some weeks ago, an article in The Economist argued 
that this was neither an efficient nor an equitable way of 
paying for the war. A more efficient way would be de- 
liberately to restrict the volume of civilian purchasing 
power to the extent required to release resources for the 
war effort—by taxes and forced saving. The direct method 
would also be fairer. For most people, the present paper 
chase between prices and wages means a reduced standard 
of living, just as much as direct and deliberate curtail- 
ment would—with one crucial difference. Any comprehen- 
sive system of imposts and controls designed to cut down 
civilian consumption would give due attention to ability to 
pay and need. The process of inflation does not do this. 
General wage increases do not underpin the standard of 
living in wartime. They undermine it; and it is The 
Economist's contention that the general lowering of the 
standard of living made necessary by war should be accom- 
panied by the establishment of a minimum standard of 
living below which no individual would be allowed to fall. 
The establishment of a National Minimum would be both 
financially wise and socially just. 

By now, there is wide agreement about this need to 
accompany the general economic sacrifices of war economy 


by measures to guarantee to every individual a sufficient 
quantity of food, clothing, shelter and the acknowledged 
necessities of life. The discussion now is of ways and 
means, and chiefly it centres upon food—largely because, 
even before the war, a disturbingly large part of the popu- 
lation, especially children, were ill-fed and under- 
nourished. In the main, the means to achieve the Minimum 
are already part and parcel of our social system. Pensions 
to old people, widows, orphans, the sick and the disabled, 
allowances to the unemployed and destitute, insurance 
against ill-health, accidents and enforced idleness—all 
these payments in cash are designed to keep people above 
the poverty line. Beside them are payments in kind: 
education and medical services are provided free; house- 
building tor poor people is subsidised. The problem is not 
to devise new machinery but, first, to make sure that the 
machinery we have is complete and does its job, even in 
the conditions of wartime, and, secondly, to work out the 
cost. On the face of it, the solution is simple: to lay 
down a sum per head below which no individual or family 
in any category, whether in work or out of work, should 
be allowed to fall; to delegate to the Assistance Board 
(which now distributes extra aid to pensioners as well as 
allowances to the unemployed) the task of making up 
applicants’ incomes to that level; and to do the rest by 
distributing family allowances and, in certain instances, 
by fixing minimum wages. 

What is the scale of the task and how much would its 
fulfilment add to national expenditure ? 

To begin with, what sort of income per head is needed 
to maintain health and efficiency? Professor Bowley’s 
“bare subsistence” income for man, wife and three 
children, including nothing at all for medical expenses, 
holidays, recreation, drink, tobacco, newspapers, stamps, 
furniture or repairs, would amount at present prices to 
47s. 6d. a week—9s. 6d. a head. Mr Rowntree’s “ human 
needs ” standard, which is almost as “bare” in its scope 
as Professor Bowley’s but allows more for clothing and 
much more for household and personal sundries, would 
amount to 7ls. a week—over 14s. a head. Thus, ten 
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shillings a head will perhaps maintain existence, but 
gothing more; and fifteen shillings a head probably repre- 
gnts rock-bottom at present prices. The Bowley standard 
alows 4s. 6d. a head for food at present prices, for 
instance, and the Rowntree standard 4s. 9d., while the 
minimum laid down by experts to avoid the probability 
of under-nourishment and lowered health would be over 
gs. and probably 10s. a head. 

What would it cost to apply standards similar to these 
to the present situation? Only the most tentative calcula- 
tions and the simplest approximations are possible, but 
gme idea of the order of magnitudes involved can be 
obtained. In 1931 over 134 million persons (men, women 
and children) received incomes per head of 15s. a week 
ot less. The number is probably not less than 10 millions 
now, and possibly over 3 millions of them are in receipt 
of 10s. or less. It is roughly estimated that these 10 
millions, including, it should be remembered, all depen- 
dants and pensioners, young and old, as well as wage- 
eamers and adults, receive something like £280 mil- 
jions a year: if the minimum income per head were 
fxed at 15s. a week, their total annual receipts would 
have to be made up to £390 millions; and the crude 
annual cost of the minimum at this level would be in the 
neighbourhood of £110 millions. Actually, it might be 
argued that 15s. a head weekly would not guarantee full 
health and efficiency; that a “ desirable” standard of sub- 
sistence would allow at least 8s. a head for food alone. 
If the minimum income per head were put at 20s. a week, 
then the income of some 18 million persons receiving 
between £610 and £640 millions would need to be raised 
to £936 millions—by round about £300 millions. 

But, unfortunately, we probably cannot afford to seek 
to set up a “desirable” standard of subsistence just now. 
We can only seek to establish an irreducible minimum 
while the prior calls of war last, to be stepped up pro- 
gressively as part of a new peacetime policy of democratic 
advancement. In the context of wartime spending, £300 
millions may not appear a great sum, but to increase the 
consumption of this lower stratum of the community by 
£300 millions at this juncture might be economically most 
inexpedient. In the year April, 1938 to 1939, net national 
income was £5,300 millions. Of this, private consumption 
excluding £670 millions accounted for by rates and taxes) 
amounted to {3,710 millions. Net national income in 
1940-41 will scarcely be more than £6,000 millions, and 
estimated Budget expenditure in the current financial year, 
still set too low, is £3,500 millions. On these, at the 
present stage somewhat hypothetical assumptions, private 
consumption must be restricted to £2,500 millions, a re- 
duction of some £1,200 millions, or about a third from 
the 1938-39 figure. If the consumption of the “ sub- 
minimum ” class were to rise by £300 millions—and by 
definition the greater part of this increase would pass into 
direct consumption—the consumption of the remainder of 
the population would have to be cut down from just over 
{3,000 millions to about £1,500 millions, or by about 
half. This is an impossible proportion. It would mean a 
sudden strain on stocks of food and textiles. Moreover, 
although the national income will inevitably increase as 
the war effort expands and unemployed resources are 
brought into use, the scale of Government expenditure 
Must increase also, and the pressure on private spending 
will not be relaxed. 

It appears likely, therefore, that a minimum income of 
20s. per head is quite unattainable in wartime; the average 
for the whole population may have to be very little more. 
This is, of course, after taxation, indirect as well as direct, 
has been paid, and a due proportion set aside for saving. 
On the average and in the aggregate private incomes have 
gone up considerably since the war started. But average 
Ptivate consumption must be held down to the lowest 
tolerable figure if the war is to be paid for; and unless 
this can be achieved, by the reduction of purchasing 
Power through taxes and loans and by the curtail- 
ment of purchases by rationing at both the manufacturing 
and selling stages, efficient war finance and the estab- 
lishment of the Minimum are equally mirages. Both require 
the pegging of incomes at some settled level; both require, 
that is, the sterilisation and transfer by taxes or loans of 
€xcess purchasing power above that level. Both require 
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the stabilisation of prices. Two principles can be laid 
down. One is that, if the Minimum is set too high, it will 
defeat its own ends by increasing total private consump- 
tion above the level dictated by war needs. The other is 
that the consumption of the sections of the community 
already above the Minimum must suffer a twofold curtail- 
ment: first, to make possible the desired increase in con- 
sumption for war purposes; secondly, to make possible 
the increase necessary in the consumption of the “ sub- 
minimum ” classes to bring it up to the Minimum. 

It has been suggested in this article, by rough-and- 
ready and highly approximate means, that if the minimum 
(in cash terms) was set at 15s. a head weekly, the cost of 
establishing it would lie in the vicinity of £110 millions; 
and that, at 20s. a head weekly, it might cost £300 
millions. And it has been conceded, reluctantly, that in 
present circumstances the latter figure would be too high 
to support. At the lower figure the problem would be to 
secure that some 10 million people (of all grades of age, 
sex, usefulness and dependence), who do not now receive 
15s. a head weekly, are brought up to that level. It is not 
simply a question of guaranteeing each of the 10 millions 
15s. a week. It must be differentiated. The country’s 
children are concentrated in the poorer strata, and some 
5 millions of them are children under 15. Obviously, the 
5 million adults need more than 15s. and the 5 million 
children need less. A reasonable distribution of the sum 
needed to establish a minimum weekly income of 15s. a 
head on the average might be 22s. 6d. per adult (averaged 
over the whole class, with breadwinners receiving more 
and adult dependants less) and 7s. 6d. per child—or, 
translated into terms of a normal family, 45s. for man 
and wife and 7s. 6d. for each child, giving 60s. for a 
family of four. 

The means of distributing the £110 millions of “ mini- 
mum supplement” can now be roughly seen. There are 
three ways. The first is to bring all existing social service 
and social insurance payments (unemployment assistance, 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, pen- 
sions, etc.) up to the level given by the above calculation; 
the norm of 22s. 6d. per adult, 7s. 6d. per child and 60s. 
for a family of four should be sought, and existing scales 
of payment, singly administered through some central 
body like the Assistance Board, should be adjusted 
accordingly. The second way is by the payment of family 
allowances. The existence of dependent children is the 
chief factor which brings families below the mini- 
mum level; and the payment of 7s. 6d. per child to bring 
family incomes up to the minimum would be a main 
bulwark in the policy of guarantee. Paid to every child 
under 15 in the country, allowances of 7s. 6d. a week 
would cost about £150 millions a year (after deducting 
existing income tax and social service allowances). Paid 
only to children in the “ sub-minimum ” class, they would 
cost about £85 millions; and they clearly represent the 
largest and most important channel for distributing the 
“ Minimum supplement.” 

The third way is by raising minimum wages. In the 
case of unmarried men and women workers below the 
minimum, or of childless couples, neither increased social 
payments nor family allowances would meet their need, 
and here the only solution is a minimum wage lifted by 
Trade Board methods to the desired level. Indeed, the 
levelling up of social payments would in itself involve the 
levelling up of minimum wages (plus family allowances) 
to prevent idleness from being more remunerative than 
work. 

A programme of this kind would put a cash bottom 
into our social structure. It would not secure a Minimum 
of which we could feel in any way proud; that would be 
a first charge upon the years of peace after the war. Nor, 
indeed, would it fully secure even the irreducible Mini- 
mum that we must seek even now. Two items are of 
critical importance; health and nutrition. The “ subsist- 
ence” budgets upon which these rough figures have been 
worked out do not include provision for medical services. 
To some extent this is already provided by national health 
insurance. But national health insurance does nothing for 
the dependants of insured persons; nor often does it pro- 
vide specialist or dental treatment. Three years ago the 
cost of extending the scheme to dependants was estimated 
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at £63-£9 millions and of providing specialist services at 
£2 millions. To-day, with a greater insured population, 
the cost would lie between, say, £10 and £15 millions, 
of which the State might be called upon for half—5-£74 
millions. 

The question of nutrition is already dealt with in part 
by the subsidy paid by the State to keep down the cost 
of staple foods. The £60 millions spent annually on this 
purpose is already allowed for in the calculations in this 
article, but the problem is whether it might not be better 
spent. It might be much more devoted to cheapening foods 
of basic dietetic importance for the consumption of classes 
at or near the minimum. Cheapened foods might be made 
available as a kind of supplementary child’s allowance in 
the case of large, poor families. It is all-important to 
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The Vienna Diktat 


On August 30th, the Roumanian delegates at Vienna 
were forced to yield to the ultimatum presented to them 
by the’ Foreign Ministers of the Axis. This ultimatum de- 
manded the full satisfaction of Hungary’s claim, and Rou- 
mania agreed to abandon 60 per cent. of Transylvania, an 
area of some 20,000 square miles, and with it a population 
of two million Magyars and about half a million Roumanians. 
The cession was received with outraged stupefaction by the 
Roumanian people. Their nerves were already frayed by the 
cumulative effect of two previous cessions of territory, and 
the fact which appears to have aroused most resentment was 
the realisation that Roumania’s humiliation had been 
accomplished without a blow having been struck in her de- 
fence. The anguished cry of one newspaper, “ We want war,” 
sums up well enough the first reaction of the bewildered 
people. Yet the week which has followed the Vienna Diktat 
is yet another proof that, given the present balance of power 
in Europe, the day in which small peoples fight for their 
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independence is over. There have been riots in ceded Tran- 
sylvania, clashes on the frontier between Hungarian and 
Roumanian troops, and an attempt has been launched, appar- 
ently by the Iron Guard, to carry off a coup d’état by assas- 
sinating the King and seizing power plants, wireless stations 
and public services generally. After a night of street fighting 
the attempt was easily suppressed. But the will to fight is 
manifestly lacking. Dr. Maniu, the veteran Transylvanian 
leader, after announcing resistance and forming a Committee 
to assist him, withdrew from ceded territory to carry on 
resistance from Roumania—a step which rather naturally 
damped the enthusiasm of his supporters. The troops are 
withdrawing in good order and the resentment which might 
have blazed up into hostilities against the Hungarians 
appears to be gathering strength against the royal regime. 
The King has given dictatorial powers to General Antonescu 
and it is generally agreed that he alone can prevent a total 
disintegration of authority, but the Universul probably sums 
up the people’s disillusion in its demand for “ peace, 
order and consolation ” after this great betrayal by a tyran- 
nical Government which for ten years “has killed the 
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make the most efficient use of existing expenditure to build 
up and broaden the minimum rather than to diffuse jts 
effects throughout the entire population. 

This article has done no more than sketch, very 
scrappily, very roughly and very approximately the scaje 
and nature of the problem. If it is true that, at a cog 
of no more than, say, £125 millions in all, the curse 
of grinding poverty and destitution could be a litte 
abated, even in wartime, then it is worth the trial, and one 
foundation-stone of the progressive post-war democracy 
we are fighting for would be laid. The minimum can only 
be achieved, and the war paid for, by proportionate sacri- 
fices from every other section of the community; but jt 
will be well worth 1t—to win the war and succour the 
poor by one and the same policy. 


THE WEEK 


nation’s patriotic youth and stolen milliards of the nation’s 
money on the pretext of re-armament.” 


* 


The crisis is obviously far from settled, but from the day 
of M. Manoilescu’s arrival in Vienna Roumania’s réle ceased 
to be active. She is little more than a puppet dangling on 
the strings of the Great Powers. The first convulsive move— 
the acceptance of the Diktat—followed a jerk in the strings 
not only by Berlin and Rome but also by Moscow. Rov- 
mania’s Only hope of playing for time—the possibility of 
a divergence of opinion between Russia and the Axis—was 
shattered when, on their arrival at Vienna, the Roumanian 
delegates learnt that Moscow was in substantial agreement 
with the terms fixed by the Axis, and might even back her 
approval by an invasion of Roumania if the terms were re- 
fused. Russia’s attitude is perhaps the greatest puzzle of the 
whole crisis. The Vienna award brings Germany’s puppet 
Hungary to within 50 miles of Roumania’s oilfields and 
reduces the area of manceuvre between the two great Powers 
to the narrow strip of Moldavia. Can Russia welcome such 
an extension of the German sphere of influence? The prob- 
able answer is that, for the time being, Russia is not in a 
position to adopt an attitude other than that of acquiescence. 
The collapse of France had a profound psychological effect 
on the Russian leaders from which, with the help of British 
air successes—reported on with a certain gusto but a greater 
surprise in the Soviet Press—they are only slowly recover- 
ing. The Germans have transferred a large number of divi- 
sions from West to East, and Russia is in no position to risk 
a conflict. The fact that Germany, too, cannot risk a war 
on two fronts explains Russia’s ability to secure Bessarabia 
and the Bukovina in the general “ share out.” It would seem, 
however, that the areas upon which agreement is possible 
are now exhausted. Either Germany is to reach the Black 
Sea or Russia Js to exclude her, either Germany or Russia 
will “ protect” Bulgaria, either Germany or Russia will 
reach the Dardanelles first. It is this apparent inevitability 
of conflict that gives the Vienna Diktat its air of a provi- 
sional settlement. It is possible that Germany will reinforce 
the original advantage by securing direct control in 
Roumania. German troops are reported to be massing on 
the Hungarian frontier, and the disorders fomented by the 
Iron Guard may well be used as an excuse for occupation. 
The Iron Guard’s conversion from friends to foes of Ger- 
many was suspiciously sudden. It may well be that they are 
still Hitler’s advance guard. 


* * * 


Sheet 


The loss to Roumania occasioned by the Vienna Diktat 
is less pene than the extent of the transfer in terms of 
territory and population suggests. There are definite strategic 
drawbacks—the advance of the Hungarian frontier to within 
50 miles of Ploesti and its oil wells and the loss of the main 
railway line through Oradea and Cluj—but the Roumanian 
mountain barrier of ae Carpathians is not broken and it 8 
certainly untrue to say that Roumania in her present form 1s 
not “ viable.’’ The pre-t 914 Roumania could function as 40 
independent state, and “a the drastic revision of the last 
two months leaves the mueneat state richer than in 1913 by 
the industrialised and fertile Banat. Hungary has taken 60 
per cent. of Transylvania, but the economic importance 0! 


Roumania’s Balance 
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the concession is not to be measured by a percentage. Hun- 

ry is short of timber, and Transylvania will help to make 
good the deficit. All Transylvania’s methane gas (its output 
in 1936 was over 204 million cubic metres) goes to Hungary, 
some of the gold, a little copper and a small percentage of 
the lignite (in the neighbourhood of Oradea). But 
Roumania retains most of the lignite and all the rich Bihov 
bauxite deposits. Agriculturally, the ceded parts of Transyl- 
yania are poor. Potatoes, maize and hemp are grown, but the 
only wheat areas are in unceded territory. The Banat, which 
Roumania retains, is economically much more valuable. It is 
industrialised, whereas Transylvania is not particularly 
adapted to industrialisation and has even in the interests of 
security had the number of its industries reduced. For ex- 
ample, the locomotive works at Satu Mare were moved some 
years ago to Brasov. The menace to the Roumanian State 
of the loss of most of Transylvania is political rather than 
economic. ‘he regime can hardly sustain a further depriva- 
tion, accepted without protest. But, provided the Roumanians 
are content to live in their straitened dwelling, they will 
not find the economic conditions intolerable. 


* * * 


De Bello Britannico 


In the past week the end of twelve months of war has 
inspired public men to give their views on the outlook. 
Mr Churchill, with the exchange of American destroyers for 
British bases foremost in his picture, reviewed the war in 
the Commons. Mr Eden told a luncheon party that it 
would be foolish to suppose that the threat of invasion was 
already past. Herr Hitler told an audience in the Berlin Sports 
Palace that his reply to Britain’s eager waiting was “ Calm 
yourselves, we shall come.” Signor Gayda warned his readers 
to prepare for two more years of war. Physically, the state of 
the war is unchanged. The test of endurance in the air is still 
going on night and day with no decisive destruction of 
planes on either side—though the enemy’s loss of machines 
and, much more, of pilots is still heavyy—and no decisive 
damage on the ground. Targets in Germany and Italy still 
suffer more than those in Britain. At sea, the menace of 
German submarines, mines and bombers still calls for cease- 
less vigilance, and appreciable though not crucial shipping 
losses continue. Here the situation will be greatly eased by the 
arrival of the newly acquired American destroyers; and this 
Anglo-American deal is only one among many incidents 
which show that, psychologically, the state of the war has 
changed greatly. ‘he Battle of Britain has not yet reached 
its climax, it is true, but the world no longer believes that 
Britain is beaten. “If some people think that bad man is 
inclined to try his venture (the Prime Minister told New 
Zealand troops on Wednesday) we feel sure that we shall give 
a good account of ourselves again.”” The world agrees, and 
for the first time in many months the moral weight of 
Britain is growing. In Germany, the man whose Luftwaffe 
and secret weapons had “ abolished” islands is compelled 
to put down the continued immunity of Britain to her 
“favourable geographical position.” In other countries, 
vicarious defeatism is on the wane; British diplomacy is 
strengthened; and a British offensive in 1941 is expected. The 
tide of war has not yet turned. It is slack water between ebb 
and flow. But the turn is now looked for everywhere. 
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Work and Air Raids 


There are two kinds of complaint about air raid warn- 
ings. One is that the sirens are sounded too often. The other, 
coming mainly from the comparatively few people who 
have been actually bombed, is that they are sounded too 
sparingly. On ‘Thursday, Mr Churchill said that the 
Government agreed that changes are necessary, and the 
present policy is to be reviewed. The real trouble, of 
course, is not that warnings are too frequent or too de- 
layed but that there are too many air raids. The most 
direct consequence of the fall of the Low Countries and 
France for this country is that the enemy, with his 
adjacent air bases, can now send bombers over almost con- 
tinuously day and night. The bombers are being held by 
the R.A.F. and destroyed in considerable numbers. The 
problem on the ground is to enable the nation’s business 
to be carried on without undue interruption, on the one 
hand, or undue apprehension, on the other. In Central 
London, for instance, the sirens have lately sounded several 
times a day without any actual attack, and the danger is 
either that business will be dislocated or that people will 
come to disregard warnings when bombing is in fact immi- 
nent. It is imperative that important work should not cease 
every time the sirens sound. That would be to defeat the 
very aim of civil defence. It is equally urgent that people 
should not uselessly remain in danger, with the risk of 
becoming needless casualties and burdens upon the A.R.P. 
services; and it is no less essential that people who do remain 
at work should do so on the alert and sufficiently near 
shelter to take safe cover if an attack begins. Otherwise the 
first raid on crowded London by day will be a bloody busi- 
ness. What is obviously wanted is two warnings, one like the 
present sirens to point out the serious possibility of a raid 
and a second to indicate the probability of bombing. The 
first would send the bulk of people to cover and the second 
would send everyone into shelter. Two sorts of sirens would 
be hard to distinguish, and probably the best scheme would 
be for the present adjuncts to the warning siren, police 
and wardens’ whistles and bells and buzzers in buildings, 
to be reserved for the second call, just as A.R.P. rattles are 
reserved for gas attacks. This would fit in with the scheme 
already in force at factories and in Government buildings by 
which work goes on with precautions after the warning 
sirens until roof-watchers announce the approach of greater 
danger. It would also serve as a guide to public transport, 
at present somewhat confused; buses and the rest could 
carry on until the whistles went. Only one problem would 
be left unsolved, that of compensation for workpeople who 
carry on after warnings. It should be arranged at once that 
every worker injured on the job after the sirens have sounded 
should be fully compensated and cared for. The object of 
civil defence is to keep the nation’s work in progress, and 
until these changes have been made it will not be achieved. 


* * * 


, 


War Risk Insurance ‘* By Instalments’ 

A new scheme for personal accident insurance against 
war risks has received much publicity in the popular Press. 
The scheme is new, not because it provides an insurance 
previously unobtainable—cover against war accidents 
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was available in the market soon after the outbreak of hosti- 
lities—but because it offers this cover in a ready form and 
by allowing for easy instalments carries into a new sphere 
the basic idea of industrial life assurance. One shilling buys 
from a firm of Lloyd’s brokers a certificate giving a calen- 
dar month’s cover of £50 against death or the loss of both 
eyes or both limbs or one eye and one limb, and of £25 
against the loss of one eye or one limb, caused through 
“bombs, aircraft, missiles, projectiles, mines, explosives, gas, 
etc.” There is no variation in the premium for age or place 
of residence, and A.R.P. workers, but not members of the 
Home Guard while on duty, may be covered at the fixed 
rate. It is perhaps unfortunate that the precise conditions 
of the cover do not appear on the certificate, even if this is 
due to the desire for simplicity. The certificate states that 
the insurance is subject to the clauses and conditions of the 
contract policy effected by the brokers with Lloyd’s under- 
writers. We are informed that this policy is in fact on the 
K (War) form of Lloyd’s, which gives an adequate safeguard 
as far as the conditions of cover are concerned. In the initia! 
stages at least the scheme is meeting with a ready response, 
as much as £2 million of cover having been written on a 
single day. It is being sold by many insurance brokers and 
others acting on behalf of the originating brokers. The in- 
surance is also to be retailed by bookstalls throughout the 
country and possibly by large stores. It remains to be seen 
whether the premium of 1 per mille per month will prove 
sufficient or will later need adjustment by the promoters on 
future monthly contracts. What is important at this stage 
is the demonstration evoked by this additional scheme that 
there is a demand for war risk cover whenever it can be 
easily obtained. This fact lends added point to the revived 
criticisms of the Government’s inadequate compensation plan 
for war damage to property. 


* * * 


American Defence 


The Anglo-American agreement has naturally put all 
other American defence measures into the background for 
the time being, but real progress has been made in a number 
of fields. The Senate, under Presidential pressure, has at last 
passed the Compulsory Military Service Bill in the form 
foreshadowed by the debates. In spite of isolationist support, 
even the amendment recommending that compulsory service 
should be postponed until January 1, 1941, was easily dis- 
posed of. The Bill enacts that all men between 21 and 31 shall 
register at once and that not more than 900,000 are to be 
selected for training in any one year. Service is permitted 
only in the Western Hemisphere and in those United States 
dependencies which lie outside it. The Bill is now in the 
House of Representatives. The debate, though lively and 
embittered enough to include fisticuffs, is not expected to 
last long, and the result is almost a foregone conclusion. By 
the autumn it ought to be possible to call up 400,000 men. 
The United States army, excluding the National Guard—the 
rough equivalent of the British Territorial Army—stands 
to-day at 287,000. With the National Guard, of which 60,000 
were called up by the President on September 2nd, it is 
500,000. Since the Army leaders are anxious to raise the 
figure to 1,300,000, the figure to be made up—800,000— 
obviously exceeds even the most hopeful estimate of the 
possibilities of voluntary enlistment. Nor are all the esti- 
mates very hopeful. As one Senator put it, it was not pos- 
sible “to get enough volunteers when they blew the whistle 
in the World War to carry water to an elephant.” The oppo- 
sition met by the President has been strong, but Mr Willkie’s 
clear statement supporting the measure removed it from 
the sphere of party politics. While Congress debates, the 
President is pressing forward his other plans for American 
defence. The Joint-Defence Board has held its first meeting, 
and although no official communiqué was published, Mr La 
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Guardia’s comment that it was “very satisfactory” can be 
linked with unofficial reports that joint garrisons, the ex. 
change of military plans and specifications and financial 
arrangements came up for discussion. Thus the work of the 
first meeting fully justifies the description of the Board as 
the “ Monroe Doctrine in action.” 


* * * 


Free France Fights on 


The decision of French Equatorial Africa to throw in jt; 
lot with General de Gaulle has an importance far beyond the 
actual physical resources of the colony suggest. Its Popula- 
tion is just over 3 millions and its resources, though they 
include palm kernels and oil, tropical woods, and even some 
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gold, will make no very immediate contribution to the 
Empire’s war effort. But the strategic importance of securing 
an assured land link across Africa and of preventing the 
port of Duala and the control of the Congo from falling 
to the enemy is very great. Even more significant is the 
psychological effect of this new acquisition of support. It 
is a tangible sign that Britain is*slowly but surely lifting 
herself from the morass of June and that as she rises she takes 
with her the hopes and support of an ever-widening ring of 
sympathisers whom her earlier difficulties had discouraged. 
At the same time, General de Gaulle is given a solid basis 
ior his authority and a magnificent vindication of his courage 
when, almost alone, he had the vision and energy to ensure 
that whatever happened in France, free Frenchmen would 
have the opportunity to fight on. A tide has turned in 
France’s colonial Empire and we have as yet no idea how fast 
and how far it may sweep on. 


* * * 


Lull in the Eastern Mediterranean 


A singular quiet has descended on the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and on the African front. The Italian advance 
into Kenya has not yet been checked and the British have 
been obliged to evacuate Buna. But Italy gains no strategic 
advantage from her Kenya pinpricks, and her continued 
diversion of energy to the south is another sign that the much 
heralded attack on Egypt is a more formidable undertaking 
than was jubilantly expected in the first exultation of 
France’s collapse. There are a variety of possible reasons for 
the delay. The transfer of French Equatorial Africa’s alle- 
giance to General de Gaulle is a dangerous precedent. Italy 
cannot afford to be launched in an offensive and find at the 
last moment that her flank has been turned, Only in Syria 
are disarmament discussions under the Armistice with France 
continuing. The outlook in the crucial colonies of Tunis and 
Algeria is still obscure. Again, the failure of the air on- 
slaught on Britain has transformed the psychological atmo- 
sphere from one end of the Mediterranean to the _ other. 
Egypt’s new Cabinet, if not yet one of national union, is 4 
reinforcement of the groups friendly to Great Britain; Spain 
is meditative, and in Turkey and Greece the political situa- 
tion, in so far as it does not depend on Russia, has hard- 
ened. Finally, the purchase of the 50 American destroyers has 
permitted us to double our naval strength in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The centre of activity has therefore moved 
from the debatable land of Libya and Egypt to the 
Adriatic. Italian reinforcements arriving regularly m™ 
Albania are reported to have raised the forces there 10 
170,000, and the Italian and Albanian press have added 
Jugoslavia to their list of delinquents. The Jugoslavs are 
naturally apprehensive, It is not so much a question of the 
old Italian appetite for Dalmatia, but of the possibility that 
Italy, in a bid to reach Salonika, might decide to drive not 
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over the dificult mountainous frontier province behind Yan- 
jna, but over the Jugoslav frontier and through the Monastir 
Gap. Both Jugoslavia and Greece are anxious to avoid “ pro- 
yocation ” and have taken no special precautions. Greece’s 
reserve Officers of the 1929-34 class, called up on August 
16th, will be released when they have finished their month’s 
training. But there is no pretence that the crisis has passed. 
The timing of the next phase will depend on the settlement 
in Roumania and the extent to which Axis-Moscow collabo- 
ration continues after it. 


* * * 


Far Eastern Status Quo 


If Prince Konoye’s reorganisation of the State on the 
basis of a single party is a last attempt to prevent the con- 
summation of military and naval control over all spheres of 
political and economic life, it is possible that his hand has 
been strengthened by the events of the week. Britain’s suc- 
cesses in the air and the first breakdown in the Hitlerian 
schedule of conquest have already had a damping effect on 
the pro-Axis extremists. Even if Britain’s victories are denied 
or suppressed, there remains the obstinate fact of her con- 
tinued independent existence. Now comes the sensational 
news of the Anglo-American exchange of destroyers against 
naval bases. The Japanese have drawn the obvious conclusion 
that the reinforcement of Britain’s Atlantic strength and the 
increase of America’s strategic security east of the Panama 
Canal will allow the United States Navy to concentrate on 
the defence of the democracies’ Pacific interests—indeed, 
that it has a moral obligation to do so as the barest guid pro 
quo for Britain’s help in the Atlantic. The return of Admiral 
Hart to Shanghai has not gone unnoticed, and Mr Cordell 
Hull has given substance to Japan’s suspicions by choos- 
ing the week of the Anglo-American agreement to publish 
a strong reminder of America’s interest in the preser- 
vation of the status quo in French Indo-China and the 
Netherlands Indies. These are signs and portents which even 
the hottest heads among the Japanese militarists must con- 
sider; and it may well be that Mr Cordell Hull’s interven- 
tion will stave off a serious crisis in Indo-China. An ulti- 
matum to the French authorities delivered apparently by 
the Japanese Military Mission at Hanoi demanded the right 
to send Japanese troops through Indo-China against Free 
China. The ultimatum was refused, and the Japanese authori- 
ties took up a sufficiently threatening attitude to warrant 
a cancellation of army leave in Indo-China. The Japanese 
Foreign Office, however, denied all knowledge of the ulti- 
matum and reports now suggest that conversations will con- 
tinue. The obvious inference is that the ultimatum came, 
not from the Government, but from the army, and that the 
civil authorities still feel strong enough to withstand the 
extremists. They may even be grateful to Mr Cordell Hull 
for his unofficial support. 


* * * 


The War Zone Courts 


The Regulations made under the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) (No. 2) Act, 1940, have now been laid before 
Parliament. Thanks to the stubborn resistance of the 
Commons to the Government’s attempts to secure carte 
blanche in the Act and to leave everything to be defined in 
the Regulations, the War Zone Courts will be less fearsome 
than was at first expected. They will be established in any 
area “in which . .. the military situation is such that 
criminal justice cannot be administered by the ordinary 
courts with sufficient expedition,” the declaration of an area 
to be a war zone, in which the Regulations will have effect, 
being made by an Order of the Minister of Home Security. 
It is laid down by the Regulations that the rules of evidence 
to be adopted in proceedings before the War Zone Courts 
will be the same as those followed in the ordinary criminal 
courts. The question of appeal against either conviction or 
sentence, the right to which was so vigorously upheld by 
the House of Commons, has been determined more gener- 
ously than might have been expected from Sir John 
Anderson’s opposition to including such a right in the Bill 
itself, though he finally yielded for cases incurring the 
death sentence. In Parliament, he firmly maintained that the 
Royal Prerogative over sentences—in other words, his own 
judgment—was sufficient and that the right to a judicial 
review would defeat the purpose of the Bill, which was the 
expedition of criminal justice. By the Regulations, however, 
Provision for a review of the proceedings of the Courts—of 
Sentences and conviction—by three persons of high judicial 
Office is made where any person is sentenced to death or to 
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penal servitude for seven years or more, and also where the 
President of the Court certifies that in his opinion any 
case has involved questions of special difficulty or is one 
which for any other reason ought to be reviewed. More- 
over, a Secretary of State may direct any case to be sub- 
mitted for review if he thinks it expedient in the interests 
of justice. It was emphasised, during the debates on the Bill, 
that it did not impose martial law. But the whole purpose 
of the legislation is dictated by military considerations, and 
by the Regulations a War Zone Court must take into con- 
sideration any representation made by a military commander 
after a conviction “as to the gravity of the offence of which 
that person has been convicted, having regard to the military 
situation.”” This presumably means that the military authori- 
ties can intervene in the imposition of sentences, and the pro- 
vision of a right of appeal against grave sentences is conse- 
quently doubly welcome. 


* * * 


The Women’s Army 


The Auxiliary Territorial Service was formed almost 
exactly two years ago to replace soldiers in a national emer- 
gency on work of an administrative and technical character. 
Its réle is clearly of crucial importance in the economy of 
man-power, and, after twelve months of active service, the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure is able, in its 
twelfth report, to speak of the “ very valuable work which 
the A.T.S. are now doing” and to express the hope that 
they will be allowed to continue when the war is over, The 
report is strongly critical, but, although the Committee’s 
main aim is to ensure that public money is well spent, their 
findings give no support at all to the heavy masculine critics 
who have girded at the A.T.S. as being wasteful and un- 
necessary. Their view is rather the reverse. The work of the 
rank and tile of the 40,000 women in the A.T.S. has been 
hampered by unsatisfactory living conditions, unsuitable 
feeding and inadequate recognition of technical qualifica- 
tions. A prime difficulty has been unsuitable officers. When 
the A.T.S. was formed, and during the year of peace before 
September, 1939, the first officers were chosen according to 
no set principles of aptitude for the job. Irrelevant social 
considerations were in most cases the sole criteria. This fault 
is common and, indeed, inevitable in bodies starting de novo, 
and has been in evidence more recently in some of the staffing 
of the Home Guard. Since the war started, promotion has 
been from the ranks and candidates have been tested in 
cadet courses; but, in the opinion of the Select Committee, 
too many of the officers who were chosen indiscriminately 
in peacetime still remain, and only some of them have proved 
efficient in war conditions. It is obvious that many of the 
general faults of the Service, in billeting, catering and the 
use of qualified personnel, can probably be traced to this 
defect in officering, and the Committee’s proposal for a 
review of officers strikes at the root of the problem. It is 
noticeable that in the one branch of the A.T.S. which did 
not start de novo in 1938, namely, the various motor driver 
companies formed around the thirty-year-old nucleus of the 
First Aid Nursing Yeomanry which took part in the last 
war and continued its training as a voluntary mechanical 
force after 1918, this problem of officering did not appear 
to the same extent. For a short time, however, too much 
autonomy was conceded to the F.A.N.Y. units incorpor- 
ated in the A.T.S. for full military efficiency—a prob- 
lem which, incidentally, impedes the official use of other 
women’s mechanised units which are still independent and 
outside Army orders. Once the outstanding questions of 
command and organisation have been settled it should be 
possible for the A.T.S. to play their full part in the military 
war effort, and the Select Committee’s most important pro- 
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posal, namely, that specialists in the women’s duties, cook- 
ing, storekeeping, teleprinting, clerical work and motor 
mechanics should have the chance of promotion to higher- 
paid posts as warrant officers (reducing the number of 
officers needed) could be put into practice. The A.T\S. is a 
specialist force and it is imperative that the best use should 
be made of its skilled members. 


* * * 


The Control of Food Prices 


The machinery set up under the Prices of Goods Act 
to investigate complaints and enforce the provisions of the 
Act in respect of price-regulated goods did not at first 
cover complaints of tood prices. In fact, food was clearly 
meant to be excluded from the scope of the Act which desig- 
nated the Board of Trade as the competent authority and 
made no mention of the Ministry of Food. But the regional 
price investigation committees have nevertheless received 
many complaints in respect of food prices not controlled by 
the Ministry, and they have had to make inquiries without 
power to enforce traders to produce their books and accounts. 
Now, however, food price investigation committees, similar to 
the original price investigation committees, have been set up 
in each of the defence regions, with the necessary power to 
inspect traders’ books. Thus the machinery under the Prices 
of Goods Act now covers both food and other goods. In 
both cases the local committees will report to the Central 
Price Committee, but the iatter will report to the Ministry of 
Food where food is concerned, the Board of Trade remain- 
ing the overseer for other commodities. 


* * * 


Wages and the Wage-Earners 


In a Note of the Week on page 278 of The Economist 
of last week the sentence “ Since the war started, increases in 
wage rates amounting to £105 millions a@ week have been 
recorded ” should have read “ Increases in weekly wage rates 
have increased the wages bill by £105 millions since the war 
started.” It is hoped that the impression which might have 
been created by this error was negatived by the fact that the 
statement was so obviously wide of the mark. 


Letters to 


Totalitarianism 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Srr,—Perhaps you will allow me, a veteran journalist, to 
congratulate you on your very interesting article, in which, 
while replying to my letter, you have explained your own 
position; and at the same time I would thank you for the 
courtesy and fairness which you have extended to a critic, 
showing thereby that you do not include freedom of dis- 
cussion among the liberties which should be suspended or 
curtailed in war. The function of independent criticism, 
whether in the editorial or correspondence columns of news- 
papers, is all-important, now that so many writers and 
thinkers on politics and economics have been absorbed in the 
great bureaucratic war machine, and have thus been silenced 
so far as the public is concerned. 

As you are good enough to concede, I could not develop 
my theme in a brief letter. I have put my argument at more 
length in the current number of the Contemporary Review. 
May I say, however, that I to a large extent agree with the 
paragraph in your article on page 270 beginning “To win 
the war we need to be better equipped,” etc., etc. I am glad 
also to note your agreement with me that waste is rampant in 
Government departments and ought to be diminished. 

But where I differ is in regard to your proposition that 
“expenditure should go up, not down.” It is, I think, a 
dangerous fallacy to measure our war effort in terms of 
money. Millions wasted add to the expenditure, and diminish 
the war effort. 

I am far from being an economic pacifist in your definition 
of the term. I think inflation is a real danger and that victory 
is just as likely to result from our survival in the race of 
economic exhaustion, as from the successful offensive which 
Mr Churchill looks forward to in the year 1942. I have no 
sympathy whatever with your pacifist who thinks that it is 
better to lose the war than to lose temporarily ecorromic free- 
dom. The number of people who think so is infinitesimal. 
But if you were to poll your readers, who represent a highly 
intelligent section of the public, I believe you would find a 
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Shorter Notes 


The Dutch Prime Minister has resigned and will be 
succeeded by Professor P. S. Gerbrandy, Minister of Justice, 
and as Finance Minister by Mr C. I. J. M. Welter, formerly 
Minister for the Colonies. Other changes are expected, for jt 
is felt that now that the Dutch Government is taking an 
active part in the war from London it should be composed 
of more vigorous personalities than those who had previously 
clung to the path of strict neutrality. A sign of confidence jp 
the outcome of the war is the task given to the Minister of 
Trade, Industry and Shipping—that of preparing measures 
necessary for Holland’s economic recovery. 

* 


The Australian Press regulations have been amended. The 
power of the Director-General of Information, which under 
the original regulations enabled him to compel the Press to 
publish anything, is now confined to requiring a newspaper 
to correct an inaccurate statement concerning the war, the 
correction being in a prescribed form and given a prominence 
equal to the misstatement. The right of the Press to refuse 
to publish comment is established. The Director-General’s 
power to requisition part of the broadcasting and cinema pro- 
grammes is limited to 30 minutes in each twelve hours of 
broadcasting and ten minutes of each cinema programme. 

* 


Ieor the third time General Hertzog has been defeated in 
the South African House of Assembly on the question of the 
Union’s participation in the war. This time the majority in 
favour of continuing the war was 18, compared with 22 after 
the debate last January and 16 last September, when General 
Hertzog was turned out of office. Considering the disasters 
that have attended Great Britain so far, General Smuts has 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the result. His position in the 
country as a whole is stronger now that the war has spread 
to Africa and the Union’s security is directly threatened. 

* 


The London School of Economics has decided to return to 
London from its evacuation headquarters at Cambridge. 
Teaching for day and evening students will be given in the 
School’s London premises from the opening of the new 
session, October 7th. 


the Editor 


great many in line with me on the subject of inflation and 
economic exhaustion. Yours, etc., 

London. FRANCIS W. HIRST. 

[We did not wish to misinterpret Mr Hirst’s views. In saying 
that his opinions were the economic equivalent of pacifism we 
intended no more than to suggest to him that his ideas, if put 
into practice, might lead to a result he would not desire. 

We agree with Mr Hirst that money is not an accurate 
measure of the war effort. But our view is that the war effort 
has not yet reached anything like its maximum and _ that the 
desired increase is far greater than could possibly be paid for by 
reasonable economies in the present scale of expenditure. It is 
for that reason that expenditure must go up.—EDITOoR.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Mr F. W. Hirst’s letter in The Economist of August 
31st raises an important issue. Many companies, at the out- 
break of war, expected to receive detailed instructions of what 
they were to produce and to be completely under Govern- 
ment orders. They were disappointed, and rightly so. It was 
clear that the Government could not, for some long period, 
find the people to control industry in this way. 

Others expected no control and went on their own sweet 
way. Many are now kicking themselves, for they are dis- 
covering that the munitions they might so easily have made 
were never produced, and much of the responsibility for the 
present low state of munition production is thrust on them. 

Complete Government responsibility for industry and in- 
dividual initiative are not incompatible. The formally 
recognised voluntary panels of certain industries are doing 
admirable work in the national interest. With the full consent 
of the Government, certain types of munitions are in the 
hands of groups of companies in as close touch as necessary 
with officials, and these groups are making a better job than 
could be expected by direct control. 

Clearly, we want economy and efficiency, combined with 4 
maximum volume of production. It is not obtained merely 
by asking for it. The difficulties are great, and indeed, we 
want some new conceptions to guide us.—Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C.2. H. Warp. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Problems and Plans in Colombia 


(By a Spanish Correspondent) 


HE war in Europe has seriously affected trade and 
economic development in the Latin American re- 
publics, and Colombia provides a typical example. With an 
area Of 462,000 square miles (double that of Germany in 
1939), in population (9 millions) she is only exceeded by 
Brazil and the Argentine, and she is the most densely 
populated of the South Americ... republics. 

During the period of uneasiness that preceded the war, 
Colombian foreign trade was already affected—in a beneficial 
way, curiously enough, since there was a great increase in 
laying in stores from abroad. The trade figures are interest- 
ing: — 


1938 1939 
(Million pesos) 
NN a ic xsnsexucseuns 159 183 
SIN) Sus dcusasaroncacas 163 177 


The increase in exports was due chiefly to gold, which 
jumped from 18,780,000 to 40,582,000 pesos. All other ex- 
ports, however, like oil, bananas and coifee (the most valuabie 
product of the country), showed a drop. 

Before the war, among European countries, Germany had 
the greatest volume of trade with Colombia, closely followed 
by Great Britain as a seller and France as a buyer. The bulk 
of Colombian foreign trade, however, was with the U.S.A. 
and Canada, the following figures showing the proportions: 


1935 1939 
(Million pesos) 

TOON THIGPES........cscccesnces 119 183 

a Be ee 44 102 
i EE” sis dceveawasens 0-6 2°5 

Total Exports.................. 142 177 

I. sn 6 becsbvatecesene 74 103 
ce ID (os ai ast's «idea vane 7 12°5 


More recently, the war has considerably reduced the export 
trade vs Colombia, particularly witn suropean countries, 
to such a point that Colombia is now facing difficult times. 
Thus the trade usually carried on, not only with Germany, 
but with the countries she has invaded, is now completely 
paralysed. In the first four months of this year, Colombia’s 
exports to countries later invaded by Germany amounted to 
6 million pesos and to neutrals 0.6 million pesos. 

The blockade of Colombian exports to Europe means that 
Great britain, which took goods to the value or 1.) muliou 
pesos in the same period, remains the only substantial 
European. buyer, and Colombian trade consequently tends 
to become more and more dependent on the U.S.A. and 
Canada. 

Great Britain is still selling good quantities of textiles, 
machinery, drugs, etc., to Colombia. During the first 
quarter of 1940, total imports from Great Britain were 
estimated at 4 million pesos. Trade between the two countries 
is regulated by an old agreement of 1866, but it was de- 
nounced last year by the Colombian Government and will 
soon lapse. Negotiations for a new treaty have not so far 
come to a successful conclusion, in spite of the various 
sugeestions which have been considered. It is, however, to be 
hoped that an agreement can be reached, since at present 
this would undoubtedly help to strengthen the bonds of 
sympathy, besides facilitating trade, between the two 
countries. All this is particularly necessary in view of the 
feeling current, not only in Colombia, but in all Latin 
American countries, that the blockade of Europe by the 
British Navy bears heavily upon their economic life. It is, 
of course; realised that the blockade is only a temporary 
measure, necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
war, but German agents are not slow to take advantage of 
the situation in their anti-British propaganda. Particular 


force is given to this agitation by recent moves of German 
firms offering to sell goods to South American republics 
to be delivered in September. The war itself, however, has 
given the best answer to such overtures. 


Pro-British Sentiment 


None of all these German intrigues has ever seriously 
affected the strong pro-British sympathies of the Colombian 
people. Their newspapers give a very fair picture of the 
European situation, unaffected by German influence. The 
Government has also taken steps to prevent foreign in- 
trigues, for instance, forbidding foreigners to take photo- 
graphs or travel by air. Moreover, the important air lines 
““Scadta” (Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes 
Aéros) have now been taken over by the Government 
and are operating under the name “ Avianca” (Aviacion 
Nacional Colombiana). The foreign personnel have been 
dismissed, and German pilots, who at first intended to re- 
main in the country, have recently been recalled to Ger- 
many. These measures are particularly important in con- 
nection with Colombia’s proximity to the Panama Canal, 
and her unique position among the South American re- 
publics in having a coastline on both oceans. 

A particularly serious problem in Colombia is the drop 
in coffee exports. While 373,000 sacks were exported during 
the five months up to November 30, 1938, only 87,000 
were exported in the same period of 1939. Since practically 
all the European markets are blocked, exports are being 
directed chiefly towards the U.S.A., but the market there, 
already seriously congested with coffee from Brazil and 
other parts, cannot be expected to absorb sufficient quan- 
tities. —The Colombian Government decreed a subsidy of 
2 pesos per sack for eight months from May, to compensate 
the growers for the drop in price. 


Aid from the United States 


The United States is paying close attention to all these 
problems, which are serious for the South American republics 
not only from the economic point of view, but in affording 
opportunity for German intrigues. Recently the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington granted a loan of 10 million 
dollars to the Colombian Government. Colombia was one of 
the first of the South American republics to express approval 
of an Inter-American Bank, with a capital of 100,000,000 
dollars to be subscribed by the 21 republics of the Pan- 
American Union. But the feeling is widely expressed in 
South American circles that they would prefer to sell their 
goods to North America and the British Empire, rather than 
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receive loans which might pave the way to political influence. 
To meet the crisis, the Colombian Government on 
June 18th issued a complete economic plan. It includes a 
number of measures connected with public finance, and 
assistance for agriculture, stock breeding and industry. The 
Government has borrowed 20 million pesos from the Bank of 
the Republic, which was enabled to lend it by selling to 
importers the dollars borrowed from the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. A new department has been opened in 
the Caja de Credito Agrario Industrial y Minero, to pro- 
vide loans for farmers and stock-breeders. The State contri- 
butes 5 million pesos from the loan mentioned above. This, 
together with the existing National Fund for stock-breeding, 
brings the funds of the new department up to 6 million pesos. 
One of the main objects of the new plan is to encourage agri- 
culture and stock-breeding by means of loans. The new de- 
partment of the Credit Bank may grant credits for 6 or for 
20 years to factory owners, stock-breeders or farmers, particu- 
larly on the security of future crops. The commercial banks 
are authorised to grant loans for 18 months, while the State 
may make others for plantations which do not yield profitable 
crops for some years, such as rubber, quinine and coconuts, 
and can give special facilities to agrarian co-operatives. 


Central Co-ordination 


Several measures are also being taken to co-ordinate the 
central bodies responsible for agricultural and industrial 
development. Thus, the work of the Ministry of National 
Economy is co-ordinated with the other organisations of 
foreign trade and transport, the Exchange Control Bureau, 
and institutions of agrarian and industrial credit. The Coun- 
cil of National Economy is reorganised, incorporating various 
departments, with representatives of industry, agriculture, 
trade, banking, etc. Centres for agricultural research, and for 
making known new seeds and types of cultivation, have been 
established in various parts of the country, as well as new 
laboratories for industrial research. New production co- 
operatives are being set up with the help and under the 
control of the Government. The State is also empowered to 
give economic support to new agricultural or stock-breeding 
enterprises, the development of new land, the sinking of new 
mines, etc., as well as for afforestation and increasing fruit 
production. 

An Institute of Industrial Development has also been set 
up to promote new industries, to which it can grant loans. 
The new economic plan encourages the expansion of the 
“small farmer” class, who will be given facilities to buy 
small holdings 


Big Public Works 


Another important part of the plan is public works, which 
are to receive a substantial part of the loan, They will include 
new railways, the completion of the main line in the west, 
the completion of the harbour of Tumaco, and the main 
roads in the east and west which are to connect the network 
of roads in the centre and south with the network on the 
Atlantic Coast. The construction of the Colombian section 
of the Great Pan-American Road, which is to run through 
the whole continent, will be another great achievement 

The plan, with its object of a more rational and complet: 
exploitation of Colombian products, has met with a very 
favourable reception. It has already stimulated confidence, 
and its benefits will increase as it comes fully into operation. 

The variety of the country’s valuable products—gold, 
silver, coffee, oil, and bananas—provides a sound basis for 
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development. This, coupled with the political stability of a 
democratic government, in which Liberals and Conservative 
enjoy power alternately, free from revolutions and dictator- 
ships, give grounds for looking into the future with 
confidence. 


September 3rd. 


A Blunder over 


Hongkong 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT |} 


WHEN the War Cabinet ordered the compulsory evacuation 
of women and children of pure British race from Hongkong, 
there could have been little conception of the consequences, 
The Hongkong Government, which was the unwilling in- 
strument of this order, has been silently bearing the brunt 
of an ever-increasing weight of criticism, and is now faced 
with the unanimous refusal of the unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council, British, Chinese and Portuguese 
alike, to pass a token vote towards the cost of evacuation. 
It was not unnatural for the naval and military authorities 
to urge the removal of wives and families for which they are 
responsible. It was, however, a grave blunder to expect that 
civilian women and children could be sent away, without 
implying that the Colony was in peril from attack or starva- 
tion, in which case a few thousand individuals of British 
parentage should not have been given an advantage over 
some 600,000 or 700,000 of Chinese or mixed race in finding 
sanctuary. The shock given to the economic basis of the 
Colony will be felt for some time to come. Apart from 
injury to the retail trade by the loss of 4,000 European 
consumers and the vacation of numerous houses, the con- 
fidence of the Chinese has been undermined, with the con- 
sequence that many well-to-do Chinese families have been 
sent to Shanghai or Malaya and the proportion of poor and 
destitute dwellers in this Colony further increased. 

The evacuation order was apparently issued at a time 
when it was intended to resist Japanese demands for the 
closing of the Burma Road. Whether a firm stand on this 
question would have brought Japan into the war is debatable. 
If it had, then possibly Hongkong might have been more 
closely blockaded than at present, and an attack on the 
Colony might even have been made. Whatever might have 
happened, the decision to appease Japan has, for the time 
being, removed the risk to Hongkong and the evacuation 
order might very well have been revoked. As it is, evacuation 
is still proceeding and another 350 women and children are 
to sail next week direct for Australia. The Japanese com- 
munity, however, remains. 


Evacuation Hardships 


The Hongkong Government has now cleared itself of the 
charge that it accepted the War Cabinet’s decision without, 
in the words of the Acting Governor, “ keeping the Secre- 
tary of State fully aware of the serious disturbance to the 
life of this Colony entailed, and of all other considerations 
which presented themselves to me.” The Government can- 
not, however, absolve itself of responsibility for a lack of 
co-ordination between evacuation officials and want of 
imagination in regard to the disposal of a large number 
of individuals. As was to be expected, many of the women 
were under considerable mental strain through their homes 
being broken up; and, when the comforts of domestic life 
in Hongkong were replaced by the hardships of army huts, 
regimented meals, lack of privacy and environment unsuited 
for children, a stream of complaints filtered through to 
Hongkong and has now gathered in considerable volume. 
Distracted husbands have probably magnified many of these 
complaints, but it seems fairly clear that a lot of personal 
distress might have been avoided by earlier preparation for 
the reception of the evacuees. Now that the transfer to 
Australia is about to begin, the Hongkong Government is 
trying to ensure that the trials in Manila will not be re- 
peated in Australia. But there still remains the question of 
finance, and the mood of the Hongkong taxpayer is that, 
as the Colony has been dealt such a heavy blow by the War 
Cabinet, the expenses of the evacuation should not be a 
charge against the ordinary revenue of the Colony, but 
should be debited to the Special War Taxation Fund, in- 


augurated a few months .ago as a wartime contribution to> 


the Imperial Exchequer. 
Fuly 27th. 
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Government and Labour 
in Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT |} 


EirE has passed through the first year of the war with far 
less inconvenience than was expected this time last year. 
The external trade of the country has not been impeded to 
the extent that was feared. Exports have been shipped freely 
to Great Britain, and supplies of all essential imports have 
been well maintained. The principal problem caused by the 
war is the increase of unemployment, especially in the build- 
ing trade. Although this problem has not been so great as it 
might have been, it has nevertheless assumed serious dimen- 
sions. One of the rare meetings of the Dail afforded Mr 
De Valera the opportunity of making a very interesting and 
revealing speech on unemployment. The Prime Minister, 
who, when in opposition, had painted a rosy picture of what 
he could attain if given a majority, admitted that the prob- 
lem was disconcertingly difficult. Indeed, he went so far as 
to say that it defied solution, and that it is an apparently 
incurable “ blot on our social organisation.” 

Every social system, according to Mr de Valera, develops 
evils of its own. In an attempt to cure these evils revolutions 
take place, but the new system is found to be no better than 
the old. Nationalisation of industry or the manipulation of 
credit are incapable of improving the situation. Eire must 
be content to look forward to an age of frugal comfort. 
The standard of living of many classes, which has been 
copied from Great Britain, is too high and must be lowered. 
The working classes must produce more and, if necessary 
for this result, work harder. The trade unions must cease 
to practise restriction of output and must be prepared to 
accept a lower standard of living. These latter observations 
naturally provoked much dissent from the members of the 
Labour Party in the Dail. 

Indeed, the relations between the Government and the 
Labour Party are far from friendly. The Labour Members 
are continually pressing for increases in the social services, 
which are already extremely high. At the same _ time, 
the trade unions do everything they can to raise costs of 
production. The difference between the standard of living 
in town and country is too great and is almost entirely 
caused by the strong organisation of urban labour. A 
hundred years ago Daniel O’Connell attacked the Dublin 
trade unions in the House of Commons in a famous speech 
which has never been forgotten or forgiven by the Irish 
labour movement. One is constantly reminded of that speech 
by the utterances of the present Ministers, who are deter- 
mined that wages will not be allowed to rise during the war. 

The agricultural statistics reflect the policy of compulsory 
tillage. In the year ending June, 1940, the area tilled in- 
creased by 352,110 acres. Increases took place in every 
crop, and, as far as can be judged at present, the harvest 
will prove excellent. The position in regard to both human 
and animal foodstuffs appears to be thoroughly satisfactory. 

The rise in agricultural prices, combined with a desire 
by banks and the general public to increase their liquid 
assets, has led to a substantial increase in the volume of 
money. The total notes and coin in circulation in June 
amounted to £19,491,990, compared with £17,503,655 in 
June, 1939, and with £16,743,401 in June, 1938. 


August 31st, 


Trade and Defence in 
the United States 


[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT ] 


BoTH in the realm of action and in the realm of plans, the 
foreign trade of the United States has played an important 
part in the decisions of recent weeks. 

The Act of Congress “to expedite the strengthening of 
the National defence,” approved on July 2nd, provided that 
“whenever the President determines that it is necessary in 
the interest of national defence to prohibit or curtail the 
exportation of any military equipment or munitions, or com- 
Ponent parts thereof, or machinery, tools, or material 
Supplies necessary for the manufacture, servicing or opera- 
tion thereof, he may by proclamation prohibit or curtail such 
exportation, except under such rules and regulations as he 
Shall prescribe.” 
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By a proclamation of the same date as the Act, the President 
announced the appointment of an Administrator of Export 
Control, to be in charge of the rules and regulations 
announced under this authority, and empowered the Secre- 
tary of State to issue export licences in accordance with these 
provisions. Five major classes of articles were subjected to 
licence : — 

(1) Arms, ammunition and implements of war as defined 
in the Presidential proclamation of May 1, 1937. 

(2) Twenty-six basic materials and products containing 
these: aluminium, antimony, asbestos, chromium, cotton 
linters, flax, graphite, hides, industrial diamonds, manganese, 
magnesium, manilla fibre, mercury, mica, molybdenum, 
optical glass, platinum group metals, quartz crystals, 
quinine, rubber, silk, tin, toluol, tungsten, vanadium, wool. 

(3) Eleven chemicals: ammonia and ammonium com- 
pounds, chlorine, dimethylaniline, depherylamine, nitric 
acid, nitrates, nitrocellulose, having a nitrogen content of 
less than 12 per cent., soda lime, anhydrous sodium acetate, 
strontium chemicals, fumine sulphuric acid. 

(4) A group of miscellaneous products, aircraft parts, 
equipment and accessories and armour plate other than listed 
on May 1, 1937, non-shatterable or bullet-proof glass, 
Officially clear plastics, and optical elements for instruments 
of fire control, aircraft, etc. 

(5) Metal-working machinery for melting or casting, press- 
ing into forms, cutting or grinding (power driven) and 
welding. 

Thus, machine tools, completed armaments and the 
materials, which the United States either does not produce 
or produces in insufficient quantity to supply its domestic 
needs, were restricted as to export. 

On July 26th, the list was extended further to include 
aviation motor fuel and lubricating oil, tetraethyl lead, and 
iron and steel scrap. 

This legislation, with the rules made under it, places the 
export side of the American foreign trade ledger under 
restrictions roughly comparable to those adopted in Great 
Britain a year ago. The March, 1940, report of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board listed antimony, chromium, 
coconut shell char, ferrograde manganese, manilla fibre, mer- 
cury, mica, nickel, quartz crystal, quinine, rubber, tin, silk 
and tungsten as materials essential to defence and largely 
unavailable in the United States. Particularly in view of the 
exposed position of the normal sources of a number of these 
products, the desirability of accumulating stocks is increas- 
ingly apparent. 


The Plight of Latin America 


And while this action has been taken on the export side 
of the American foreign trade ledger, the import side, in so 
far as it concerns Latin American products, has been the 
subject of a series of concrete proposals. 

The disruption of trade, due to blockade and counter- 
blockade in Europe, is having repercussions throughout the 
Western hemisphere, particularly in regard to the agricultural 
staples for which programmes of home defence provide no 
substitute orders. The countries to the south of the United 
States are even more dependent than the United States on 
European orders: 54 per cent. of the goods exported from 
Latin America in 1938 went to Europe, and in individual 
countries, this dependence was even higher—for Argentina, 
Bolivia, Uruguay and Venezuela it ranged from 70 to 90 per 
cent. 

The susceptibility of Latin American countries to Fascist 
influence has been recognised as in direct proportion to Nazi 
control of European outlets. The effectiveness of the control 
which can be exerted by means of the bilateral trade agree- 
ment on countries which have few options needs no demon- 
stration; neither does the unequal competition when, on one 
side, there is a Government which has pooled the orders of 
all of the areas under its domination and can thus guarantee 
a bulk demand over considerable periods of time, and, on the 
other side, there is a mass of individuals, each a relatively 
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small operator unable to commit himself very far ahead. 
The Act of Havana, adopted by the conference, established 
machinery calculated to ease the immediate economic strin- 
gencies in the American republics and provide at least a 
partial safeguard against possible dangers of economic sub- 
ordination from abroad. Section XXV of the Act provided 
for the establishment, in Washington, of an inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. The function 
of this Committee is to study the means of handling existing 
surpluses through increased domestic consumption and in- 
creased inter-American trade. On the trade side, the Com- 
mittee will doubtless draw upon the recent experience of 
various nations in production control, storage, and orderly 
financing and marketing; on the consumption side, pro- 
grammes of health and nutrition will be considered and also 
distribution through relief channels along the general lines 
of the Food Stamp plan in the United States. 


Help from the United States 


Finally, the Committee was instructed to consider “ the 
desirability of a broader system of inter-American co- 
operative organisation in trade and industrial matters, and to 
propose credit measures and other measures of assistance 
which may be immediately necessary in the field of econo- 
mics, finance, money and foreign exchange.” Among these 
measures are envisaged the inauguration of enterprises 
according to the programme of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, using Government or private capital 
supplied by two or more American republics. 

The formidable nature of the problem faced by the con- 
ference is indicated by the foreign trade statistics of Latin 
America. Under a somewhat comparable situation between 
1914 and 1919, United States annual imports from Latin 
America rose by some $640 millions; it is possible that her 
absorption of half of Latin America’s present exports might 
be arranged on an economic basis, particularly in view of the 
requirements of the United States defence programme. But. 
on the other hand, Latin American exports include about 
85 per cent. of the world exports of coffee, 70 per cent. of the 
exports of fresh, chilled and frozen beef and veal, 65 per cent 
of the exports of bananas, 50 per cent. of the exports of cattle 
hides, 40 per cent. of the exports of petroleum products, 30 
per cent. of the exports of sugar. An effective economic de- 
mand for these will obviously not exist in adequate amounts 
in a country which is itself a heavy producer of certain of 
the items. It is at this point that the current balancing be- 
tween political and economic costs begins 


August 10th. 


Towards Self-Sufficiency 
in the West Indies 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT ] 


SOME time ago the Colonies were adjured by Lord Lloyd 
to utilise their own resources to the utmost extent during the 
war, especially in regard to food. For this purpose the 
West Indies possess many advantages, notably a com- 
prehensive range of indigenous and acquired flora, as well 
as excellent grazing facilities in some instances. On the other 
hand, it seems improbable that various cereals, including 
wheat, will ever be generally cultivated, though portions o! 
British Guiana might be suitable. 

Grain is important because it constitutes such a valuable 
factor in livestock husbandry. Maize, barley, oats and the by- 
products of wheat are in universal use for the purpose, but 
though maize is grown in the British West Indies, it is as an 
occasional market garden crop rather than as farm produce 
To diminish dependence on imports, however, more attention 
might be given to groundnuts and other oleaginous sub- 
stances of high potential feeding content. Attention has been 
given for some years to the cultivation of rice in British 
Guiana, and the Colony hopes to meet all West Indian re- 
quirements of this cereal for the time being 


Native Foods 


A wide variety of plants for human food is produced in the 
British West Indies and provides the staple diet of the 
majority of natives. Some species possess exceptional nutritive 
properties. The avocado pear, for example, owing to its 
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remarkable protein value, is regarded as a substitute for meat, 
besides deputising for butter and serving as salad fruit 
Furthermore, there is aii abundance of turnips, beans, peas, 
yams, bananas, papaws, gourds and other fruits and vege- 
tables. Although these may not provide the scientifically idea] 
diet, bread, milk, fish, meat and cereals are also available to 
those able to purchase them; but much more should be done 
to increase the production of dairy produce and eggs. 

In connection with the food situation during the war, 
various colonies have adopted official measures for augment- 
ing the output without giving rise to a glut of those classes 
of produce for which there is practically no other outlet. 


Potential Exports 


The West Indies produce some foods and industrial raw 
materials which will be in greater demand for export during 
the war, as, for example, limes, honey, copra, rubber, hemp 
fibre, nuts and arrowroot. Sugar, molasses and cocoa are 
already exported in large quantities, while Sea Island cotton, 
grown in the Windward and Leeward Islands, is claimed to 
have the necessary properties for aeroplane construction. The 
West Indian colonies should at the same time make serious 
attempts to develop a bigger overseas business in cassava 
starch, especially as the by-products may be used as cattle 
food. It is probable that the timber industry will find greater 
scope for export, both for structural purposes and possibly 
for the manufacture of wood pulp and newsprint. Guinea 
grass also has possibilities for the manufacture of pulp and 
cellulose. 

There will, of course, be an expanding market for Trinidad 
petroleum and perhaps for asphalt, while the immense de- 
mand for bauxite, for the production of aluminium, should 
prove 2 boon to British Guiana. 


August 31st. 


Books Received 


I'he Co-operative Movement in Bengal. By J. P. Niyogi. (Lon- 
don) Macmillan. 267 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
Federal Union in Practice. By H. R. G. Greaves. 

Allen and Unwin. 135 pages. 5s. net. 
The Quest for Peace. By W. E. Rappard. (London) H. Milford. 
516 pages. 22s, 6d. net. 


(London 


Culture and Survival. By G. Chapman. (London) Jonathan 
Cape. 243 pages. 8s. 6d. net 

Developments and Issues in the Theory of Rent. By C. R. Bye. 
(London) H. Milford. 133 pages. 1fs. 6d. net. 

A Forum on Finance. Edited by G. B. Roberts, (London) H. 
Milford. 233 pages. 16s. 6d. net. 

Nazi Barbarism in Czechoslovakia. By E. Benes. 
Allen and Unwin. 32 pages. 6d, net. 

Report of the Commitice of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, 
1938-39, (Calcutta) The Association. 470 pages. No price 
stated. 

Political Propaganda. By F. Bartlett. Problems of the Baltic. 
By W. F. Reddaway. The Democratic Ideal in France and 
England. By D. Thomson. Current Problems Series. (Lon- 
don) The Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. each. 

Let There Be Liberty. By A. P. Herbert. War with Honour. 
By A. A. Milne. Nordic Twilight. By E. M. Forster. 
The Crooked Cross. By the Dean of Chichester. Nazi and 
Nazarene. By R. Knox. When I Remember. By J. R. 
Clynes. Macmillan War Pamphlets Series. (London) Mac- 
millan and Co. 3d. each. 

The Dynamics of War and Revolution. By L. Dennis. (New 
York) The Weekly Foreign Letter, 515 Madison Avenue. 
259 pages. $3.00 net. 

The 1.L.0. Year Book, 1939-40. (Geneva) International Labour 
Office. 345 pages. 8s. net. 


(London) 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 


Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Ninth gg wt from the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture. 1d. net, 

Eleventh Report from the Select Committee on National Ex- 
penditure. 6d. net. 

Civilian Internees of Enemy Nationality : Categories of Persons 
Eligible for Release from Internment and Procedure to be 
Followed in Applying for Release. Cmd. 6223. 1d. net 
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Sterling Area Funds 


HE growth of London assets belonging to the countries 

comprising the sterling area has been an important 
feature of our financial situation since the beginning of the 
war. It has played its part in contributing to the restoration 
of cheap money after the short-lived adventure into higher 
rates which began in August of last year. By providing a 
liquid fund of resources out of which certain Dominions have 
been able to repay maturing sterling loans it has helped to 
swell the volume: of funds seeking reinvestment in the long- 
term market, and has thus assisted in maintaining the level of 
gilt-edged values. Finally, it has produced a considerable 
supply of funds for direct investment in Government se- 
curities of various forms and has thus eased the task of 
bridging the gap between revenue and expenditure without 
recourse to inflationary borrowing. Sir Kingsley Wood’s in- 
troduction to the recent supplementary Budget stressed this 
factor by implication, since it excused the failure of his 
proposals to cover a larger proportion of the deficit by 
additional taxation. 

These sterling area funds themselves form only part of 
the accumulation of short-term funds in London. There 
must be included, in addition to these, the sterling 
balances which accumulated here as a result of the Anglo- 
French monetary agreement and of the subsequent exchange 
agreements between this country and the Dutch and Belgian 
colonies. The French balances, which are now blocked, must 
have reached an appreciable level, though, as in the case of 
the other groups of funds accumulated here as a result of 
Allied monetary and exchange agreements, they are not sus- 
ceptible of statistical measurement. Finally, there are the 
later accumulations of sterling arising from the introduction 
of payments agreements with neutral countries. Here, again, 
it is impossible to measure the extent to which sterling is 
piling up in the various special accounts by which these 
clearing agreements are operated. But it should be safe to 
assume, given the abnormal conditions with which our 
balance of payments is confronted, that on balance these 
clearings will be running slightly against us and that sterling 
will consequently be accumulating in these accounts. 

It is, however, with the first group of these sterling funds 
that this article is primarily concerned, not only because they 
provide the only measurable item in the total, but for the 
much more satisfying reason that it is quantitatively by far 
the most important item. The expansion in these funds 
since the beginning of the war can be readily understood. 
The prices of the primary products of the Dominions and 
Colonies have tended to increase, while our purchases of 
such products have been increasingly concentrated on the 
Empire by the course of the war. The German invasion of 
Denmark and Holland, for example, meant increased pur- 
chases of dairy produce from Australia and New Zealand. 
The bulk purchases of the Ministries of Supply and Food 
have covered the entire exportable surplus of such diverse 
products as copper from Rhodesia, jute from India, cotton 
from Egypt, wool from Australia, and cocoa from West 
Africa. These bulk purchases have introduced another element 
of expansion in the sterling resources of the exporting coun- 
tries. When the trade in these commodities was handled 
through private channels, it was normally financed on the 
basis of several months’ credit, or sale and payment were 
made after consignment to this country. The tendency now 
is for the Government agency effecting the purchase to pay 
cash for the greater part of the value of the goods, when 
taking delivery of them in the exporting country, or even on 
appraisement by the representative on the spot. The pay- 
ments have thus been swept forward by two or three months. 
This forestalling factor alone accounts for an appreciable in- 
crease in the London funds of the exporting countries, but it 
8 an increase that cannot again be repeated, and which will 
be cancelled as and when more normal methods of trade 
and finance return. 

The available data on the movements of these London 
funds will be found in the appended table. They cannot pro- 


vide an exact picture of the position at a given moment, for 
the returns from which they are compiled reach London 
after varying intervals, and after delays caused by the war. 
Some figures represent monthly averages, while others refer 
to the position on given days. Moreover, the table is by 
no means all-inclusive in its presentation of sterling area 
assets. Some of the authorities concerned (such as the various 
Colonial currency boards) only make their returns available 
after lengthy delays, and even their latest figures are irrele- 
vant to this wartime study. Again, much of the accumula- 
tion of sterling resources by firms and individuals operating 
in such parts of the Empire as India and the Malay States 
is to be found in the assets of the Far Eastern banks domi- 
ciled in London, and cannot be isolated from the mass of 
sterling assets which these important institutions command. 
But the picture none the less takes shape, despite these 
qualifications. The assets maintained in London by the 
groups of sterling area members included in the table have 
expanded since the beginning of the war to recent dates be- 
tween £80 millions and £90 millions, or about 40 per cent. 
In less than a year, the fall in these sterling assets since the 
middle of 1937—-when they reached their peak—has been 
regained. 





STERLING ASSETS OF CERTAIN STERLING AREA COUNTRIES 





£7000 
Last Pre-War 
Figure Latest Figure, 1940 

Ind 

Reserve Bank ......... 52,185 August 23 117,747 
Australia— 

Commonwealth Bank 25,500 July 8 47,500 

Trading Banks......... 19,100 
New Zealand— 

Reserve Bank ......... 4,550 July 8 10,600 

Trading Banks......... 2,560 May 9,150 
South Africa— 

Reserve Bank ......... 7,096 August 9 1,435 
Eire— 

Currency Commn. 7,208 June 8,729 

Irish Banks......... 61,750 June Quarter 65,954 
Egypt— 

National Bank ........ 15,759 April 18,759 


The largest increase in these balances is that recorded by 
India. The sterling securities and balances of the Reserve 
Bank have risen since the beginning of the war from 
Rs. 69,58,00,000 to Rs. 156,93,00,000. These holdings of the 
Reserve Bank represent the only variable holding of sterling 
in the hands of the Indian authorities. The Secretary of 
State has a small drawing account at the Bank of England 
which, however, remains virtually stable. In addition, there 
is a Silver Redemption Account of some £7,500,000, but its 
level has shown no change over the past year. Over and 
above the increase in the sterling assets of the Reserve Bank, 
it is probable that the Exchange banks have increased their 
London funds as a result of the favourable development in 
the Indian balance of payments over the past year; but this 
item is one of many which cannot be measured. The increase 
in Indian sterling assets would have been even greater than 
that shown in the above figures had it not been for the re- 
patriation of over £10 millions of Indian sterling debt over 
the past year. Last February it was announced that holders 
of Indian Government sterling loans outstanding to the 
amount of £96,000,000 would have the right to exchange 
into the counterpart of these loans expressed in rupees. With 
the help of official purchases, £9 millions had been so con- 
verted by March Ist last, and the movement has made further 
progress since. 

Next in importance has been the recovery in New 
Zealand’s London funds. The substantial improvement in 
these resources is to some extent due to the severe restriction 
of imports which was put into operation last year as part of 
the exchange control scheme. The sterling reserves of the 
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Reserve Bank and of the trading banks had fallen to inor- 
dinately low levels, and their recent recovery has restored 
them to a figure commensurate with the weight of New 
Zealand’s external obligations. It must also be recalled that 
in July, 1939, when New Zealand issued her £16 millions 
conversion loan, export credits of £4 millions and defence 
credits of £5 millions were granted to the Dominion. The 
partial utilisation of these facilities has no doubt played 
some part in the remarkable recovery which has occurred 
in the Dominion’s reserve of London funds. 

The increase in the sterling funds of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia must in large measure be accounted for 
by the transfer to that institution of the London resources 
which, before the introduction of exchange control, would 
have been held by the Australian trading banks. Prior to the 
outbreak of the war these resources amounted to almost £20 
millions. To-day they are of no measurable importance. 
Taking this into consideration, the increase in Australia’s 
sterling funds since the beginning of the war has evidently 
been singularly small. Indeed, calculations covering the year 
to June 30th last, and based on the known visible and in- 
visible items in the Commonwealth balance of payments, 
suggest that over this period the total of London funds may 
have fallen by some £5 millions. The reconciliation of these 
calculations with the increase in Australian London funds 
may to some extent be provided by the treatment of part of 
Australia’s war expenditure in inter-Governmental operations 
which as yet have not affected Australia’s sterling assets. 

The fall in the sterling resources of the South African 
Reserve Bank is superficially the most surprising of the move- 
ments revealed by the table. It must, however, be read in 
the light of the fact that on July 1st a South African sterling 
loan of £7,900,000 was redeemed out of the accumulated 
balances of the Reserve Bank. Prior to this operation, the 
sterling assets of the Reserve Bank had touched £8,995,000, 
their highest point of the year to date. The increase in the 
sterling assets of the National Bank of Egypt calls for no 
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special mention. That shown by the London balances of the 
Irish Currency Commission and of the Irish banks is also g 
normal development arising out of the balance of trade be. 
tween the two countries. The disturbing element introduced 
by sales of sterling securities by the Irish Currency Commis. 
sion and the conversion of the proceeds into gold occurred 
early in 1939 and does not affect the figures given in the 
table. 

The expansion in the sterling assets of various members 
of the sterling area is a movement which is not likely to 
proceed much further. One important check to it lies jn 
the fact that most of the countries concerned are large 
debtors of the United Kingdom on long-term debt account, 
They will no doubt seize the opportunity offered by any 
abnormal accumulation of their short-term assets in sterling 
to repay long-term debt as and when optional maturities 
fall due. The process has already been at work in the cases of 
South Africa and India, while Canada—though outside the 
sterling group—has also played some part in it. Another 
factor helping in the same direction is the flow of gifts of one 
kind or another from the Empire to the British Exchequer, 
The war donations from Malaya and the less ambitious, but 
in the mass more important, flood of “ Spitfire” and other 
contributions now pouring from every part of the Empire 
are another factor which will help to keep the level of these 
London funds down. As far as the accumulation of sterling 
resources in the special accounts of neutral countries js 
concerned, it may be assumed that each agreement in ques- 
tion provides its own machinery for the settlement of balances 
on either side when they reach what are regarded as unwieldy 
proportions. The accumulation of sterling assets in London 
has until now been a most welcome development of the war 
months. It is subject to sufficient checks to prevent the 
movement from acquiring the dangerous potentialities which, 
for example, characterised the accumulation of short-term 
funds in London during the years of the gold exchange 
standard. 


Finance and Banking 


Deficit Financed by the ‘* Tap”’ 


The monthly statement on the Floating Debt, showing 
the position on August 3lst and covering a period of five 
weeks, reveals again how largely the deficit accumulated over 
this period has been financed from internal sources. The 
total creation of debt in these weeks amounted to 
£247,971,834. Of this total no less than £146,062,000 is 
accounted for by the growth in the Treasury bill debt. 
As over this period the amount of bills issued through the 
weekly tenders rose by £10,000,000 only, the “tap” issue 
has expanded by £136,000,000. In addition, a further amount 
of £17,000,000 was borrowed from public departments 
during the five weeks, so that the contribution to the financ- 
ing of the deficit from non-market sources totalled 
£153,000,000 or about 62 per cent. of the new debt created. 
The size of the increase in tap bills must in part reflect the 
expenditure of gold and foreign exchange assets during these 
five weeks, while no doubt extra budgetary funds have again 
been able to absorb a considerable volume of bills—or of 
Government securities previously held by public depart- 
ments and now replaced by tap bills. The individual banking 
statements for August which have already appeared also 
suggest that last month the banks made further considerable 
increases in their holdings of gilt-edged securities. Some of 
these may have been provided by public departments which 
in their turn filled the void by taking up additional amounts 
of Treasury bills. The latest debt statement shows Treasury 
deposits at the unaltered figure of £30,000,000. During the 
current week, however, this total has been set moving again, 
the banks being called upon to lend an additional 
£20,000,000 in this manner to the Treasury. This resumption 
of Treasury deposit borrowing after a seven weeks in- 
terval was clearly foreshadowed by last week’s Bank return, 
which showed public deposits at the exceptionally low level 
of £8,828,000, and this on the eve of the fairly heavy Sep- 
tember Ist dividend disbursements. This week the position 
has not changed appreciably. Public deposits have risen by 
£2,024,000 to £10,852,000. This figure is still low enough to 
suggest that the Treasury will ask for further deposits trom 
the banks next week. There is still no sign of a return of 
notes from circulation following the ban on_ their 
reimportation. 


Discount Market Amalgamation 


The latest union arranged in the discount market is 
that between the two firms of Messrs Jones and Brown and 
Messrs Ryder Parker and Company. By this merger the num- 
ber of houses in the discount market will be reduced to 14, 
compared with 22 ten years ago when the market was at the 
apex of its size and activity. This latest indication of the 
continuing tendency towards contraction in the structure ol 
the market must not be regarded as a token of hard times. 
On the contrary, the discount market is one of the few parts 
of our commercial and financial system whose fortunes have 
been left more or less unchanged by the war. The commer- 
cial bill has, of course, become scarcer than ever, but the 
Treasury bill has more than filled up the gap caused by the 
disappearance of bankacceptances. Themargin earned on run- 
ning and turning over these bills has fallen to a meagre 3: 
per cent., but the conjunction of £65,000,000 of bills on offer 
each week with the discount market now applying for the 
whole of the bills on offer and with allotments at the moder- 
ately high levels which have recently prevailed, has raised 
the turnover in bills in the market probably higher than at 
any previous time. Nevertheless the procedure for dealing in 
bills has now become so simplified and standardised that on 
this ground alone further simplification in the organisation 
of the discount market would seem to be justified. The in- 
creasing direct contact between the clearing banks and the 
Bank of England through large-scale open market operations, 
which now by-pass the discount market, and through the 
latest device of Treasury deposits, is a sign of the times that 
the discount market cannot ignore. If the challenge to Its 
functions and existence is to develop, it can best be met by 
in even more compact and strongly capitalised structure 
than exists at present. 


* * * 


New Special Account Agreements 


The past week has brought two more neutral countries 
within the fold of the Special Account agreements—Greect 
and Peru. Gradually the net is being closed round the 
stragglers, and before very long the exchange market in stef- 
ling should be functioning in the comparatively simple setting 
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on active service 





THE TASK OF THOSE RESPONSIBLE 
for the control and conservation 
of great financial resources is not 
asy. Upon them will depend 
much of the Nation’s ability to 
readjust industry and commerce 
it the end of the war. In the 
meantime, an urgent duty falls 
0 every Director, Trustee or 
Member of a Committee respons- 


ble for 


the investment and 


The 


Nation needs the use of vast 


employment of money. 


sums raised in the form 


now, 
of five to seven year Bonds— 
National War Bonds 1945-47. 

By giving their unhesitating 
Support and exerting fully 
their powers and influence now,, 
the Nation’s leading men of 


business can do immense service: 


to the Country. 


23/ National War Bonds 


(1945 - 47) 


A full Trustee Security — Price of Issue £100 per cent—Subscriptions of {£100 on 


multiples of {100 will be received until further notice —Interest accrues from the date 


of purchase — Prospectus and application forms obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee Londz 
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of a world divided into the sterling area on the one hand and 
countries with Special or Registered Account agreements on 
the other. Now that “ free” sterling as quoted in New York 
has settled down (with what seem definite indications of 
finality) at parity with the official rate, some of the urgency 
behind our own efforts to complete the circle of clearing 
agreements has departed. But, by contrast, the temptation for 
neutral countries to keep outside the circle has diminished 
for this same reason. Meanwhile certain adjustments are 
being made within the agreements already negotiated as ex- 
perience of their operation is gained. It has, for example, been 
decided by agreement between the Bank of England—acting 
for the T'reasury-—and the Swedish Riksbank that henceforth 
azy resident or firm in Sweden at present maintaining a 
sterling account in this country may open a Special Account 
with a British bank. The application to do this must in the 
first place be made with the Riksbank. Hitherto, the facility 
to open Special Accounts has only been granted to banks 
in Sweden. The extension of this right is expected to ease 
business relations between the two countries, though it will 
be obvious that the recent decline in those relations cannot 
be remedied by technical measures of this nature alone. 
Hitherto the authorities have steadfastly refused permission 
for Registered Accounts to be opened in London for other 
than banks in the United States and Switzerland. Non- 
binking firms and individuals do not yet qualify for these 
fac_lities. 


* * * 


New List of ‘‘ Specified Currencies ”’ 


The Treasury has this week issued a revised list of 
those foreign currencies which, if held by residents in this 
country, must be offered for sale to the Treasury. The list 
omits the currencies of Belgium, Holland, France and Nor- 
way, but adds to the “specified” currencies Panamanian 
and Newfoundland dollars and Philippine pesos. In addition 
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to these three new currencies, the full list now comprises 
Argentine pesos, Belgian Congo francs, Canadian and United 
States dollars, escudos, Netherlands East Indies guilders, 
Swedish kronor and Swiss francs. A Treasury Order has 
also been made prohibiting dealings in securities expressed 
in any one of the “specified” currencies and calling upon 
their owners to make returns of them to the Bank of Eng. 
land. This new Order is only required by the election of the 
three above-mentioned currencies to the “ specified ”’ list. It 
should, however, be noted that the exclusion of the four 
German-controlled currencies from the list does not mean 
that dealings in securities expressed in them are now freed. 


* * * 


Sterling-Reichsmark Rate 


A certain amount of curious interest has for some time 
past centred on the rate of exchange which the German 
authorities would apply to sterling in effecting payments in 
the Channel Islands. News received this week through 
Italian channels provides the answer to these questions. The 
Reichsmark is apparently circulating in the Islands at a 
rate of exchange of 7 to the £. This exchange Diktat of the 
German authorities accords with all their previous decisions 
made in this particular sphere. ‘he exchange rate applied 
in occupied territories is adapted as one of the many instrv- 
ments for plunder by the occupying forces. The rate of 
exchange of 7 marks to the £ is based on no imaginable 
calculation of exchange equivalents. Taking the purely 
nominal official exchange value of the Reichsmark in New 
York, namely, $39.95 to 100 Rm., and applying to it the 
sterling rate of $4.03 to the £, the sterling-mark equivalent 
would on this assumption be rather over 10 marks to the £. 
To arrive at a rate of exchange of 7 marks to the £ it 
would be necessary to assume that sterling in New York 
had fallen to $2.80 to the £. These, however, are calcula- 
tions which have not entered into the decision of the German 
authorities. 


Investment 


Looking Back— 

Events before the war had shown that, if hostilities 
came, the gilt-edged market would be the one section of the 
“ House” capable of positive progress, as well as defensive 
resistance to adverse news. Victories on the Stock Exchange 





FIXED- INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary Shares. 





during the past year have been few, but it is the gilt-edged 
market which has won them. In this section the authorities 
had fortunately already mastered the technique of discreet 
control by which the maintenance of gilt-edged values has 
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been assisted, and the application of low-interest rates to 
war finance mercly adapted a successful peacetime tech- 
nique. There have been periods when even this support was 
unavailing, such as the bitter period of the French defeat, 
and the predicament of our own defence in June. That point, 
however, marked a new point of departure in investment 
history, aS in national history, which is brought out in the 
accompanying chart, and in the record of the Actuaries’ 
Index which follows. There was a buffer to the extent of 
the possible fall in gilt-edged prices in the schedule of 
minimum prices introduced last March. But there was no 
limit to which ordinary shares might fall, so long as a 
market held together. It is fitting that the recovery in 
industrials has been steadily maintained as confidence in 
victory has been restored, and the measure of air bombard- 
ment has been taken. Fear, rather than reason, was ever 4 
potent destroyer of investment values. Superficially, how- 
ever, there has been little in the history of the past three 
months to assist the equity shareholder. E.P.T. at 100 per 
cent., industrial and labour’ control, rising costs, loss of 
markets in Europe—these are a few items in a formidable 
list of handicaps. But a growing number of equity holders 
now interpret the long-term signals for the equity market 
as inflationary. The deficiencies of wartime finance will, it 
is argued, support a movement towards higher ordinary 
share levels. 
* o * 


And Looking Forward 


The immediate policy for the general investor is, how- 
ever, another matter. In the first place, his interest, if he holds 
a portfolio of shares which are satisfactory by normal criteria, 
is to leave well alone. There is no national advantage in 
selling such stocks and re-investing in war loans, nor any 
personal advantage in attempting temporary wartime 
switches, in which the essence of success is the difficult tech- 
nique of timing. Current savings belong axiomatically to 
the gilt-edged market, and the continuance of automatic 
support from investment funds, coupled with tactful assis- 
tance should it be necessary, should ensure that the Funds are 
in a healthy condition to establish the success of further 
war borrowing. This point will be the more important if the 
authorities conclude that a single tap issue—with some dis 
advantages in yield and in marketability for the general 1 
vestor—should be supplemented from time to time by large 
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open market loans. As for equities in the long run, the infla- 
tion argument may hold good. But it need not be dis- 
counted too early. There are many frictions at work which 
together have so far absorbed an important measure of 
the inflationary consequences of our deficit financing. 
E.P.T. diverts all profits exceeding those of a reasonably 


ACTUARIES INVES TMENT INDEX 
First Year of War 


Price Indices Yields 
(Dec. 31, 1928 == 100) per cent 
Group and Number om "eee 


: | 
ot Securities 


| | 
Aug. | Apr. | June | Aug. | Aug. | June | Aug. 
29, | 30, 25, 27, 29, 5. aN, 
| 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 


Fixed Interest 





By Se cecedsnnsccececas 113-9 {132-2 {126-2 |130-7 | 3:92 3°53 3°41 
Home Corporations (4) ... |114°4 |128-2 |123-0 |123-3 | 4:07 | 3:79 | 3-78 
Indust. Debs. (44) .......... 104°5 {111-4 |103-7 |104-1 | 4°54 | 4°58 | 4°56 
Indust. Pref. (101) ......... 87-7 | 97-1 | 82:3 | 82:8 | 4:95 | 5:52 | 5:44 
Ordinary Shares. | | | 
Aircraft (5) ......cccersooseee | 64°4 | 55-9 | 28-4 | 40-2 11-03 (21-21 |14-60 
Electric Light (16) ......... 108-1 |105-3 | 76°9 | 85-0 | 5:07 | 6°75 | 6°03 
Iron and steel (18) ......... | 52:3 | 54-7 | 31-6 | 39-3 | 7-02 |11-14 | 8-88 
SL MiE Sacdsadecsane - O | 69°5 | 34°6 | 38°8 | 6°85 (10°74 | 9-03 
Home Rails (4) ... 4, 56:9 | 25:9 30°4 | 0:44 (11°64 10°71 
Breweries (20) .... ees 6 |101°9 | 72:3 | 85-4 | 5:87 | 8-76 | 7:24 
Miscellaneous (20) ......... | 59°4 | 58°1 | 40-8 | 46-6 | 4:97 | 8:15 | 6°89 


good pre-war period, but there is no similar limitation upon 
wages. And we must forbear to speak of inflation in the 
sense, for example, of the post-war German inflation. While 
the expansive forces remain reasonably controlled, and so 
long as the various limitations upon company profits and 
dividends continue to apply, its positive consequences for 
shareholders are bound to be restricted. To contemplate a 
stage of inflation in which the money value of real capital 
may rise through the continued depreciation of the value of 
money would be a disservice both to the nation and to the 
investor’s Own interests. The inflation which is now fore- 
shadowed is a profits inflation—with the important qualifica- 
tion that the profits are being promptly absorbed by the 
State and not by investors. 
ao * * 

Railway Charges 

The chairman of the Railway Charges Consultative 
Committee has suggested this week that the Committee would 
not feel itself bound to October Ist, the date on which the 
proposed 7} per cent. increase in charges is scheduled to be 
put into effect. Actually, the terr:s of the Minister of 
Transport’s reference to the Committee ask for advice as to 
the best method of further increasing railway charges from 
October 1, 1940, so as to yield by September 30, 1941, the 
required sum of £444 millions. Meanwhile, the time- 
absorbing processes of cross-examination of railway and 
London ‘Transport spokesmen on behalf of the Railway 
Executive Committee has continued. It has been firmly ruled 
that, on the question of costs, objectors to the proposed in- 
creases in charges are not allowed to cross-examine. This 
point is crucial; it is, of course, inherent in the financial 
agreement between the railways and the Government, but it 
necessarily reduces the utility of anv public inquiry into in- 
«reases in charges. Clearly, if the amount of increased costs is 
a given element in the problem, the function of an objector is 
limited to that oi trying to pass as much of the increase as 
possible on to the shoulders of other transport users. 
‘There is, admittedly, a suggestion that foodstuffs might be 
treated more lightly than other categories of traffic. But the 
difficulties of such differentiation would be great; and they 
would not remove the inflationary burden of the increase, 
so much as attempt to hide part of its consequences. It is 
symptomatic of the mechanical nature of the agreement that, 
although the Charges Consultative Committee was asked 
‘o2 August 9th, by the Mi-ister of Transport, to hold a 
public inquiry, detailed particulars regarding the estimated 
£46 millions increase in costs were not given to the public 
until this week. They show that for the period September i, 
1939, to September 30, 1941, wages are estimated to cost 
£20.1 millions more, allowances to staff serving with the 
Forces £3.8 millions, materials (including coal) £15.9 
millions, and “other items in connection with conditions 
arising out of the war”—a formidable phrase, which surely 
warrants closer definition—{6.2 millions. The inflationary 
character of the agreement, as revealed by these figures, will 
be as apparent to railway stockholders as to the members of 
the public. It is not a process in which stockholders share 
directly, for the essence of the agreement is merely to counter 
increased costs by increased charges, leaving net revenues on 
any given volume of traffic unchanged. Their present prob- 
lem, having capitalised the terms of the agreement, is to con- 
‘Sider the possibility of its revision. Judging from the growing 
wolume of criticism of its consequences and from the rather 
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firmer tone of ordinary stocks this week, it would seem that 
some modifications might not be unwelcome even to stock- 
holders themselves. 


* * * 


Rolls Royce Report 


Rolls Royce accounts for 1939—the preliminary state- 
ment was discussed in 7he Economist of August 3rd—show 
that trading profit struck after liberal depreciation, obso- 
lescence, provision for subsidiaries’ losses, E.P.T., N.D.C. 
and contingencies, has declined from £430,290 to £344,921. 
The comparatively small reduction in total income from 
£483,333 to £467,763 is due to a rise in receipts from royal- 
ties and investments and to the inclusion of £45,000 profit on 
the sale of foreign rights. No allocation has been made either 
to pension fund or to consolidated reserves, both of which 
received £30,000 in 1938, but the provision to income tax 
reserve has been substantially increased from £140,000 to 
£265,000. After this deduction, equity earnings amount to 
£199,263, representing 17.6 per cent., which does not fully 
cover the reduced ordinary dividend of 20 per cent, The 
company’s earnings over the past three years are analysed 
below : — 

Years ended Dec. 31 
1937 1938 1939 


£ £ 
Total profit, after contingencies, etc. 396,378 483,333 467,763 
NS i cccuccscaaeuvbanessacosacses 100,000 140,000 265,000 


PTE OIC. cccciinsicccccseccscetes 33,119 33,383 3,500¢ 
Ordinary stock :— 
I ar tchg ox sinns gs dakdieacseuninn ee 263,259 309,950 199,263 
Shc deh csdtwaccesatcceceumaainaes 242,959 276,189 226,463 
IN i285 cnc paszacsaduncorwaeedeus 25:1 29-1 17-6 
I ede do cae ceuvaivdiaduases’ 223 25 20 
Comsol, reserve fumads...........ccccccccces 22,266 30,000 Nil 
I isa dnc iets aiaccdadcesdeteees 91,947 95,708 68,508 


+ No allocation to pension fund against £30,000 in 1937 and 
1938. 
The fall in net earnings follows from prudent estimation of 
costs and contingencies by the directors. Rolls Royce is now 
declared by the Ministry of Supply to be a controlled under- 
taking and the works are wholly engaged on war work. The 
balance sheet provides evidence that the company is working 
to capacity. Trade creditors (including tax provision) have 
more than doubled, from £1,155,591 to £2,431,717, and 
debtors from £860,861 to £1,864,991. Stocks and work in 
progress stand at £1,061,421, against £888,720 at the end of 
1938. To finance this expansion some £689,565 of British 
Government securities have been realised, but cash has risen 
from £182,925 to £229,259. At the current price of 68s. 14d., 
the £1 ordinary stock offers £5 17s. 3d. per cent. 

* * * 


Guinness Report 


The detailed preliminary statement of profits issued last 
week by Arthur Guinness receives little further elucidation 
in the full report. Trading profits for the year to June 30th 
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last amounted to £1,534,586 compared with £1,614,987 in 
the preceding year. The balance, however, is struck after 
a number of expense items, including duties and taxation, 
and it is highly probable that the increase in the latter item, 
and not any defect in trading profits, is responsible for the 
slight fall in the year’s results. After transferring £275,000 
to contingency account (compared with £100,000 in the pre- 
ceding year) the balance of net profit amounted to £639,493 
against £775,776 in 1938-39, covering the reduced distribu- 
tion of 25 per cent.—26 per cent. was paid in the preceding 
year—with a very small margin. There are no outstanding 
changes in the balance sheet. Stocks and debtors have risen, 
and securities and cash are lower. There has also been a 
substantial increase in creditors, doubtless resulting from the 
increased taxation provision required last year. Guinness 
ordinary stock has further improved from 70s. to 71s. 
this week. 


* * * 


Portland Cement Interims 


Both Associated Portland Cement and its subsidiary, 
British Portland Cement, have each reduced their interim 
payments from 73 to 5 per cent. for 1940. These decisions 
follow reductions in the final dividends for 1939, when 
Associated paid 73 against 12} per cent. and British Portland 
123 against 15 per cent. The lower payments are undoubtedly 
governed by cessation of private building since the outbreak 
of war, which has not been made good by defence works, 
public construction and A.R.P. demand. In 1939, the gross 
income of both companies touched the lowest level since 
1934, a fall for which war conditions were clearly responsible. 
It would be over-optimistic to expect that final dividends for 
the current year will be maintained at the 1939 level, and it 
would be invidious to hope that the demand for cement may 
be generously stimulated by the need to repair air-raid 
damage. On last year’s total payment of 15 per cent., the {1 
ordinary stock of Associated Portland Cement at 50s, 74d. 
yields £5 18s. 6d. per cent. The £1 ordinary stock of British 
Portland, at 57s. 64., offers the appreciably higher yield o. 
£6 19s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


Union Cold Storage 


The profit and loss account of Union Cold Storage for 
the year 1939 reflects the war at only one point, for it in- 
cludes provision for E.P.T. among the adjustments which 
are made before the profit figure is struck. The latter, at 
£975,970, shows scarcely any change compared with the 
total of £976,512 for 1938, though it includes a credit “ re- 
sulting from an alteration in the method of dealing with 
voyage accounts.” It is stated that this credit is more than 
compensated by the surplus profits for the year which have 
been retained by the subsidiaries. Hence it would not appear 
to have any net effect in expanding the distributable profits 
of the parent company; but if, in any future year, there was 
a net call upon the undistributed profits of subsidiaries by 
the parent company, last year’s special credit would be tan- 
tamount to tapping a non-recurring source of income. A 
credit realised on foreign exchange differences has been added 
to the provision for contingencies, and this may have re- 
duced, to some extent, the transfer which the directors might 
otherwise have made from trading profits. The distribution 
of profits follows the automatic lines of earlier years. The 
publicly held preference stocks absorb £720,000, deprecia- 
tion absorbs £125,000, and the dividend on the privately 
held ordinary shares is maintained at 10 per cent. The 
balance sheet reveals some suggestive changes, though its 
utility as a guide to the financial structure of the group is 
strictly limited, in the absence of consolidated figures. The 
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company’s fleet is now valued at £2,696,395, against 
£1,718,572 at the end of 1938; and both debtors and credi- 
tors have more than doubled. The company, of course, has 
an important part to play in the maintenance of British food 
supplies, which will doubtless ensure a satisfactory income. 
In wartime as in peacetime, however, the company’s results 
are reported with a reticence which is shared by few British 
companies. 


* * * 


Calico Printers Recovery 


The year to June 30, 1939, was one of the blackest in the 
clouded history of Calico Printers. The results for 1939-40, 
however, are so encouraging that they deserve qualification in 
only one respect—that the stimulus of war demand was 
necessary to produce them. After making provision for the 
Association’s estimated taxation liability, charging £355,671 
for maintenance and repairs (only slightly below the previous 
year’s figure) and £128,000 for debenture interest, there 
remains a profit of £251,970, compared with a net loss of 
£149,780 for the previous year. From the latest profits, the 
directors have set aside £50,000 to war contingencies 
reserve, and have resumed the payment of preference divi- 
dends with one year’s distribution at 5 per cent. Aiter inese 
appropriations, a balance of £91,193 is carried forward, com- 
pared with £40,028 brought in. The Association has made a 
positive contribution to reserve funds for the first time in a 
decade, during which it has drawn upon reserves to the extent 
of no less than £750,000. he preference dividend will bring 
payments up to the end of 1936, leaving 34 years’ arrears. The 
£1 preference units rose on the divideud announcement froin 
9s. to 9s. 6d. Since they are cum dividend and arrears (which 
together would be worth 4s. 6d. gross), it is evident that the 
market’s attitude towards the latest recovery is reserved. In 
view of the changed position of the cotton textile industry, 
resulting from the loss of export markets and the restriction 
of home consumption, this caution is doubtless justified. But 
if the preference stock is fairly priced, the ordinary units at 
4s. 14d. are surely rather dear option money. 


* * * 
The Commonwealth Group Reports 


A Note on page 287 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist urged that the directors of the several Common- 


wealth mining and finance companies should publish the 


contents of Sir William McLintock’s reports on his Board of 


Trade inspection into the group’s affairs. The boards of the 


seven companies concerned have issued identical circulars, 
dated September 2nd, advising shareholders that the reports 
which have been received are voluminous, since they cover 
the entire existence of the companies and present “an ex- 
pressed opinion on many legal, financial, commercial and 
mining questions.” Each report is now being considered by a 
committee appointed by the Board “ which will prepare as 
soon as possible a digest of the report with a commentary. 
When this résumé has been prepared, the Board will be in a 
position to submit the fullest information for the considera- 
tion of members.” Each report is being expedited “ to permit 
of the matter being placed before members as early as pos- 
sible.” Presumably, this statement means that shareholders 
will be furnished with the digest and commentary at an 
early date, though the words do not explicitly say as much. 
That course would probably be satisfactory to the majority 
of shareholders. It would surely follow, however, from the 
circumstances in which the directors of the companies them- 
selves asked for a Board of Trade inspection that any share- 
holder who desired should be allowed free access to and, if 
necessary, verbatim copies of, the inspector’s reports. 


EXCHANGES 





London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


THE intensification of German air attacks 
by day and night has done little to shake 
the progress of the Stock Exchange, both 
in the gilt-edged and equity sections. The 
Anglo-American agreement came as an 
agreeable stimulus to the entire market. 
The bareness of the market (to which 
reference was made in last week’s issue 


has conspired with a slight broadening of 
interest markedly to improve the tone, and 
it has not been left to gilt-edged alone to 
make the pace, although this has natur- 
ally been the strongest section. Home rail 
ordinary stocks and leading equities have 
also responded well. 


* 


A steady improvement in gilt-edged was 
maintained throughout the week, until on 
Thursday Old War Loan reached 1014. 


The emphasis was at first on short-dated 
stocks, but interest spread, despite the 
increasing interruption caused by airt- 
raid warnings, to the undated list. 


* 


Home rail ordinary stocks also found 
buyers, though the senior issues were 
paradoxically rather slack. A useful rally 
was staged by Great Western ordinary. 

In the foreign bond market some early 
support was reported for Brazilian fund- 
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ing issues and was well maintained. The 
market was also responsive to the buying 
of Japanese issues which occurred in mid- 
week. . ; 

Some irregularity in prices was experi- 
enced early in the week in industrial 
issues, Which later gave way to a firmer 
tone. The recent encouraging results of 
textile companies created a firm demand 
in that group, notable instances being 
Wardle and Davenport and Calico 
Printers. This interest was also extended 
to Courtaulds and J. and P. Coats. There 
was some improvement in mid-week in 
the iron and steel market, which had pre- 
viously remained irregular. Small rises 
were experienced by Richardsons West- 
garth, Swan Hunter and Consett Iron 
after some ground had been lost earlier 
in the week. Motor and aircraft shares 
also illustrated the week’s trend by re- 
maining dull at the opening, but reacting 
in midweek in response to various en- 
quiries. Slight improvements occurred in 
prices of Rolls Royce, Ford and Standard, 
but Hawker Siddeley remained in dull 
mood throughout the week. Some interest 
has been shown among tobacco shares, 
the most notable being Imperial Tobacco. 
The brewery market, however, has re- 
ceived little attention. 


* 


Last week’s South African Budget and 
further records appearing in the August 
Rand returns were responsible for some 
demand for Kaffirs in the dividend-pay- 
ing group, which was later extended to 
various developing mines. The rubber 
share market has continued to be quiet 
during this week and the small number 
of dealings failed to have any effect upon 
prices. A firm tone has been in evidence 
among oil shares, small but steady gains 
being experienced by Shell, Anglo- 
Iranian and Trinidad issues. Mexican 
Eagle remained unaffected by the news of 
the recent award by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 


* 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
| ‘Total Corres. 
1940 Bargains, Day ; 
in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 





Aug. 30 ... | 1,672 |(d)2,755 62:8 121-0 
Sept. 2 | 2,197 |(d)2,755 | 62:7 121-0 
» $ | 1,365 |(d)2,755 | 62-9 121-0 
99 i ane 2,120(c) (d)2,755 63°5 121:°0 
o & 1,992(c) (d)2,755 | 63-6 121-0 


* July 1, 1935 100. + 1938 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
(May 9); lowest, 114-9 (June 26). (c) Excluding 
stop press bargains. (d) Figures for August 31, 1939. 
Stock Exchange closed from Sept. 1 to Sept. 6, 1939. 


New York 


WALL STREET, after its Labour Day holi- 
day, was inclined to behave cautiously on 
Tuesday and indulged in some moderate 
profit-taking. Dealers took no decisive 
action on the Anglo-American agreement, 
but on Wednesday, after initial hesitation, 
the market was appreciably firmer and 
closed in a cheerful mood. On that day 
the Dow Jones industrial average rose 
2.42 to 132.16. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute estimates steel mill activity 
at 824 per cent. of capacity, against 91.3 
last week. The fall was due largely to the 
Labour Day holiday. 


Datty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Aug. 29 |Aug. 30 Aug. 31, Sep. 2 Sep. 3 Sep. 4 


| 
98-8 | 100-7 | 100-12, Closed | 100-13) 100-34 


ions t 
1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 
+t Labour Day 
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STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 1940 
Aug. Aug. Sep. 
| Low | High | 21, 28, 4, 
June | Jan. | 1940 1940 1940 
5 3 


347 Ind’le ... 80-9 111-4 89-1 | 90-2 


2 | 93-8 
32 Rails ...... 20-7a| 30-7 | 25:1 | 25-4 27-5 
40 Utilities .. 71-20) 89°4 | 79-7 | 80:3 81-6 
419 Stocks ... 69°9 94:8 77-4) 78:3 81-2 
Av. yield* ... 6°61% 4-30% 6:16% 6-05% 5:90% 


High 
* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Aug. 29, 260,000; 
Aug. 30, 560,000; Aug. 31, 360,000 ; 
Sep. 2, Closedt; Sep. 3, 540,000; 
Sep. 4, 780,000. 

+ Labour Day 


Close Close Close Close 


Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 

28, 4, 28, 4, 

1940 194 1940 1940 
1. Railroads Celanese of A. 281g 2914 
Balt. & Ohio.. 35g 414'Chrysler ...... 7134 79 


Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 225g 2634'Curt. Wr.“A” 2514 277. 
Illinois Cent. 67g 81g Eastman Kdk. 12610136xd 
N.Y. Cent...... Ll1g 1414/Gen. Elec. ... 327g 3414 
Northern Pac. 6 75g Gen. Motors... 4612 49 
Pennsyl. RI.... 1910 2154 Inland Steel . 76 83 
Southern ....... 107g 127g ag covert . 421 4659 
2. Utilities, etc. nt. Nickel ... 2614 2812 
Amer. Tel..... 160 164lo Liggett Myers 96 98 


7 + ,<\Nat. Dairy ... 133g 135g 
Amer. Woks 812 918 Nat. Distillers 2014 2112 
Pub sf Ny. 3459 355q Nat Steel .... 5912 6178 
—— Cal. E =z - a7 ° Proct.Gamble 60 611g 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2614 27) \cears Roebck. 7734 811g 
United Gas .. 12. 117, Shell Union... 814 9 


3. Commercial and = Socony Vac.. 8 873 


Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 3310 351, 
Amer. Metal.. 1354 1619 20th Cen. Fox 512 534 
Am. Roll. Ml. 1014 1178/U.S. Steel .... 515g 571 
Am. Smelting 3654 4012 West’hse El... 9713 10314 
Anaconda ..... 205g 22 Woolworth.... 3214 3334 
OD scraniees 185g 2154’ Yngstn. Sheet 3013 34 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 7, 1940 Capital versions Money 
4 & £ 
To the Public ........... Nil ae Nil 
lo Shareholders ....... Nil ans Nil 
By S.E. Introduction . Nil -~ Nil 
By Permission to Deal.. Nil ans Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t... 2,264,883 2,264,883 
3°, Defence Bondst... 2,157,790 2,157,790 
2 , Nat. War Bondst 10,221,930 10,221,930 


t Week to August 27, 1940. ¢ Week to September 
3, making total since June 25th, £191,901,470. 


Excluding 
Conversions 


Including 
Year to date Conversions 
1940 (New Basis) .. 
1939 (New Basis).... 
1940 (Old Basis). 
1939 (Old Basis) .. 


4, & 
1,095,979,867 743,024,734 
108,021,846 85,495,904 
1,080,534,363 727,779,230 
71,923,052 50,492,973 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K, ex U.K. Countries 


£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 742,040,062 984,672 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 58,250,752 25,064,148 2,181,004 
1940 (Old Basis). 727,636,774 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 34,332,882 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 727,429,419 1,458,755 14,166,560 
1939 (New Basis) 45,020,545 8,119,649 32,355,710 


1940 (Old Basis) 726,492,598 77,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,708,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 

** Old Basis”’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Net profits of BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
show an increase from £47,510 to £51,007 
and the dividend is raised from 2 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. STEEL BARREL SCAM- 
MELLS trading profits show a small 
reduction to £27,370 and the net profits 
are also somewhat lower at £21,323. The 
directors, however, have increased the 
ordinary dividend payment from 12 to 
124 per cent. The NORVIC SHOE 
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accounts make a favourable impression. 
Net profits have risen from £44,838 to 
£60,471 and the ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 4 to 12 per cent. The 
latest results of TOOGOOD AND SONS 
reflect the success of the ‘* Dig for Victory ” 
campaign, for trading profits show a sub- 
stantial rise from £50,973 to £68,290. 
There is, however, only a relatively small 
improvement in net profits and the 
dividend is maintained at 3} per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Canadian Pacific Railway. — Gross 
receipts for July, 1940, $15,303,000 
$11,657,000). Net receipts, $2,405,000 
($626,000).Aggregate receipts seven months 
1940: Gross, $90,688,000 ($73,465,000) ; 
net, $15,041,000 ($5,978,000). 


Celanese Corporation of America.— 
Common dividend 25 cents a share, pay- 
able October 15, also one share for each 
30 held, payable December 10th. No 
dividend paid a year ago. 


Folland Aircraft.—After providing for 
E.P.T., net profit year to June 30, 1940, 
£41,283 (£32,149). To income tax, 
£23,566 (£12,412). Ordinary dividend, 
8 per cent., as before. Carry forward, 
£15,058 (£11,816). Works in progress 
has increased during the year from £44,812 
to £157,968. 


United Indigo and Chemical Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Net profit, year to June 30, 
1940, £9,323 (£4,368). Ordinary and 
preference dividends, 6} per cent., against 
nil on ordinary and 5 per cent. on prefer- 
ence shares previous year. Carry forward, 
£15,015 (£14,598). 


Steel Barrel Scammells and Associ- 
ated Engineers.—Net income, year to 
June 30, 1940, £26,822 (£28,692). Ordi- 
nary dividend raised from 12 per cent. to 
124 per cent. To depreciation reserve, 
£3,500; development reserve, £2,000 ; 
general reserve, £5,000 (all as before). 
Carry forward, £5,313 (£3,962). 


Allied Industrial Services.—Profit 
year to June 30, 1940, £201,379 (£204,695). 
Dividend, 30 per cent. against 50 per cent. 
for year. 


Brazilian Warrant Agency and 
Finance.—Net profit, 1939, after trans- 
ferring £8,000 (against £15,000) to con- 
tingency reserve, £80,528 (£52,959). 
Ordinary dividend, 5 per cent. (2 per cent.). 
Carry forward, £47,403 (£37,522). 


Toogood and Sons.—After £13,000 
taxation, net profit year to June 30, 1940, 
£8,354 (£7,395). Ordinary dividend, 34 
per cent. (same). Carry forward, £19,752 
(£17,960). 


Wagon Repairs, Ltd.—Earnings, after 
depreciation, etc., before income tax and 
N.D.C. and including credits from reserves 
not required, £98,614 (£84,816). Tax 
absorbs £54,750. Dividend, 10 per cent 
(same). Carry forward, £22,691 (£24,246) 


Leyland and Birmingham Rubber. 
—Net profit year to June 30, 1940, 
£118,734 (£99,133). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 124 per cent. 


Marlu Gold Mining Areas, Ltd.— 
Interim of 10 per cent. less tax paid on 
account of year to July 31, 1940. No 
further dividend will be declared until 
application of E.P.T. is known. Total 
dividend, 1938-1939, 25 per cent. tax free. 
Gold production, £757,000 (£876,042). 
Excess income over expenditure, £480,500 
(£626,275). 

Rhodesia Railways Trust.—Total 
income for year to March 31, 1940, before 
including any revenue from Rhodesia 
Railways, Ltd., £78,736, against £176,880 
for 1938 after such revenue. Ordinary 
a 6 per cent. gross (5 per cent. tax 
ree). 


Norvic Shoe Company, Ltd.—Profit, 
year to June 30, 1940, £97,982 (£62,155). 
Pension fund, £11,782 (£4,160). Net 
profit, £78,494 (£53,828). Taxation re- 
serve, £18,023 (£5,017). Deferred divi- 
dend, 12 (4) per cent. Carry forward, 
£24,019 (£14,748). 


(Continued on page 324) 
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Industry and Trade 


Unemployment in August 


There was little change in the unemployment position 
between July 15th and August 12th. The total number of 
persons on the registers of employment exchanges in Great 
Britain fell by 28,000 to 799,000. Actually, the number oi 
men and women registered as unemployed fell by 50,000, but 
this decline was partly offset by the registration of boys and 
girls who had reached the school-leaving age at the end of 
the summer term. As the accompanying table shows, changes 
in individual trades were small and did not show any new 
trend. In the munition industries proper unemployment is 
virtually non-existent, and as these industries have to rely for 
additional labour on workers from other trades; the un- 


CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT BETWEEN JULY 15TH AND 
AUGUST 12TH 
(INDUSTRIES CHIEFLY AFFECTED 


Decreases : Entertainments, sport ... 2,520 
Ne Pe IIE isscbasacsnnvessces 2,414 
Dock and harbour ser- SE OUD vse vessiscsvess 1,947 

| ae 4,519 Shipping service ......... 1,886 
Public works contracting 3,370 Increases : 
Dressmaking & millinery 3,269 Pottery, earthenware .... 3,471 
OS Ee 2,993 Woollen and worsted ... 3,304 
Hotel, boarding house ser- I cin chkgabtinapiensexn 2,554 

ye hi eleiee Sait FEUD BED ws nsiccsesscsssccs 1,730 


employment returns do not reflect their expansion. Among 
the industries engaged in the provision of goods and services 
for the consumer some showed a slight reduction in un- 
employment, while others showed an increase. On the whole, 
however, the unemployment figures are still high after one 
year of war; on August 12th the number of registered un- 
employed in Great Britain was only 432,000. or about one- 
third, lower than a year ago. Moreover, the number of 
workers who have joined the Colours during the past twelve 
months is almost certainiy appreciably greater than the 
number of new recruits to industry and trade 


* * * 


Revision of Agricultural Prices 


The agricultural prices which were announced in June 
to apply to this year’s cereals and the summer output of 
livestock were obviously the result of some successful pres- 
sure upon the Government by the organised farming in- 
terests. In spite of the fact that milk, potatoes and vegetables 
are the most urgently needed foods, the prices then obtained 
favoured cattle, pigs and cereals, The new schedule of prices 
published at the end of last week does something to redress 
the balance. Pig prices will be reduced by 1s. 6d. per score 
on October Ist, and the average level of fat cattle prices 
will also be slightly reduced; the normal seasonal variation 
will be exaggerated as an inducement to farmers to carry 
stock over the winter and thus avoid the usual autumn glut 
of fat stock sales. Next summer the maximum price of 
oats and barley for the 1941 crops will be reduced to 13s. 6d. 
per cwt., compared with the existing maximum price for 
the 1940 crops of 14s. 6d., but the “standard” price for 
these commodities will be raised to 12s. 6d. per cwt., thus 
giving a minimum price very close to the maximum. As a 
result of these savings, it. has been found possible to raise 
the pool price of winter milk over the corresponding prices 
obtained in 1938-39 by 7d. per gallon in October, November. 
February and March and by 8d. a gallon in December and 
January. Farmers are also promised a 30 per cent. increase 
in their returns from potatoes. The actual increase in prices 
is to be announced when the yield can be known more 
accurately. Wheat and sheep prices remain unchanged and 
that for sugar beet is still to be published. 


* 


When the Government imposed the rise in agricultural 
wages in June to a minimum of 48s. per week, Ministers 
repeated the previous promise that agricultural prices would 
be fixed at a level that would recoup farmers for their rise 
in costs. It seems fairly evident that, in fact, the schedule 
of prices in force since June gave farmers a great deal more 
than their extra costs. The new schedule has not so much 


reduced the total profits of the farming industry as redis- 
tributed them in some conformity with the urgent needs of 
the nation for more milk and potatoes and for fewer cattle 
and fat pigs. It has not yet been stated whether the higher 
prices now to be paid for these necessary commodities are 
to be reflected in higher retail prices. Provided that cheap 
milk can still be available for mothers and children, who 
have the greatest need of it, there seems no valid reason 
why the retail price of ordinary milk should not be allowed 
to rise in moderation. But a rise in retail potato prices 
seems highly undesirable, as both dietetics and the economics 
of foreign exchange urge a larger consumption of potatoes. 


* * * 


The Fishing Industry 
Sea-fishing is, by its very nature, one of the most vulner- 
able industries in time of war, and just as the war broke 
out it was at the beginning of a period of reorganisation and 
reconstruction. The depressed state of the fishing industry 
had been the subject of investigation by a Royal Commis- 
sion, and in 1935 and 1938 Acts were passed providing for 
the regulation both of the herring and of the white fish 
industry. The herring problem was especially acute. No 
amount of organisation from outside could replace the 
lost foreign markets, and short of a drastic reduction in 
the number of drifters it was scarcely possible to make 
the business remunerative. The White Fish Commission, 
on the other hand, was dealing with an industry which 
had already attempted a measure of voluntary restriction, 
ind it might in time, under the powers conferred on it by 
the Act, have effected a considerable improvement. The Sea 
Fish Commission had found that the main reasons on the 
productive side for the lack of prosperity in the industry 
were: the absence of any control of trawler building, 
the poor financial returns from the nearer waters on 
whose product the reputation of the industry was built up 
and on which the main ports other than Hull depend; and 
the lack of satisfactory methods of preserving fish for the 
more distant markets. Fish of varying degrees of freshness 
and quality were all being sold under the same name and 
thus ruining the market. The distributive side of the industry 
is organised on exceptionally wasteful and complicated lines. 
‘To some extent this is inevitable, in view of the hurry which 
must attend every stage of the marketing of so perishable 
commodity, but the Commission expressed the view 
that, in the early stages of distribution at least, more 
bulk transactions should be possible and that the present 
system of piecemeal sale and transport could be reformed. 


* 


A White Fish Industry Commission was set up in 1938, and 
as the industry had no responsible representative organisa- 
tion, a White Fish Industry Joint Council was to be appoin- 
ted to advise the Commission. The principal duties of the 
Commission were to be: the preparation of a register of per- 
sons engaged in the industry, from trawler owners to keepers 
of fried fish shops; the issue of marketing regulations de- 
signed to ensure the maintenance of standards of quality and 
condition; the submission, in consultation with representa- 
tives of the industry, of a marketing scheme and of co-opera- 
tive schemes where a marketing scheme would be inappropri- 
ate. The outbreak of war cut short the implementation of the 
Act before it had gone very far, and little wartime control has 
been exercised since the abandonment of the scheme intro- 
duced by the Ministry of Food at the beginning of the war. 
Herring prices are controlled, but the fixing of maximum 
prices for white fish in place of the existing method of sale 
by auction at the ports would present many difficulties. This 
matters less, since, in any case, the sea-fishing industry 
cannot play a very large part in the provisioning of the 
country in time of war. The Admiralty has the first claim 
on the trawlers, and their requirements have resulted in only 

fraction of the original fishing fleet (and that consisting 
only of the oldest vessels) being still available to fish. Many 
of the fisheries are closed, and the landings from the re 
mainder must of necessity be so erratic that it is useless to 
regard fish as anything more than a welcome occasional 
variant to the staple diet. It is, however, greatly to be hoped 
that the reorganisation of the industry will be resumed 3s 
soon as possible after the war. 
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September 7, 1940 


Harvest Prospects 


The one spell of wet weather this summer, which 
occurred early in July, proved very helpful to corn and root 
crops and to pastures. Wheat is short in the straw, but in 
good condition, and the yield is forecast at 16.9 cwt. per 
acre, 0.8 cwt. below the ten-year average. Barley has improved 
during August and is expected to yield 15.8 cwt., 0.3 cwt. 
less than the ten-year average. Oats in some places have been 
badly laid. The area is about 680,000 acres greater than 
last year, and on some of the newly ploughed grassland they 
have done very well, but there have been failures. The yield 
forecast, at 15.6 cwt. per acre, is very little below the average. 
The winter bean crop suffered severely from the hard 
weather, but spring beans are doing fairly well; the yield is 
estimated at 13.0 cwt. per acre, or 3.4 cwt. below the ten-year 
average. Peas at 15 cwt. will be slightly above the average. 
A good average yield of potatoes and mangolds is expected, 
and the prospect for turnips and swedes is fair. Sugar beet 
promises a yield well up to average. Meadow hay has yielded 
a light crop of very good quality. 


* * * 
Retail Trade 


The Bank of England’s retail trade returns for July, 
analysed on page 322, show that the average daily value of 
total turnover remains above last year’s level. But if the 
returns are analysed more closely they reveal that, as in 
June, the increase in the value of all sales was due entirely 
to the marked expansion in food sales, which account for 
more than one-half of total turnover. In June, sales of food 
and perishables were 5.1 per cent. higher than a year ago, and 
in July the increase over last year’s corresponding figure 
amounted to as much as 12.0 per cent. Although this increase 
does not fully offset the rise in prices, the volume of food 
sales in July, calculated by adjusting the value of turnover 
for changes in the official cost-of-living index, was only 74 
per cent. smaller than in the corresponding month a year ago. 
The trend of the value of sales of other goods, however, now 
seems to be downwards, though the returns for July show a 
fall of only 1.3 per cent. compared with the corresponding 
month last year. A feature of the latest returns is the marked 
increase in stocks (at cost) between the end of July, 1939 
and 1940. Stocks of food show an increase of 61.4 per cent. 
and those of other goods one of 43.6 per cent. Even if 
allowance is made for the rise in prices, the volume of the 
stocks held by retail houses must be appreciably higher than 
a year ago, and, on the average, is probably equivalent to 
about three months’ sales at the current rate of turnover. 


* * * 


Roumania’s Oil 


Although the Vienna Drktat has deprived Roumania of 
something like one-half of her territory and of a substantial 
proportion of her natural resources, it leaves her in posses- 
sion of her oil industry. There are three important pro- 
ducing districts in Roumania. Of these, Prahova and Dam- 
bovitza (with a current output of about 4,000,000 tons and 
of rather more than 2,000,000 tons a year, respectively) are 
in Walachia, to the south of the Transylvanian Alps. Bacau, 
the remaining producing district (which has an output of 
only about 100,000 tons a year) is in Moldavia, sandwiched 
between the newly occupied Russian and Hungarian terri- 
tories. The refineries and cracking plants, of which there 
are almost 30, with a throughput capacity well in excess of 
the country’s current production, are centred on Ploesti, 
just north of Bucharest; accordingly these also remain in 
Roumanian hands. In theory, therefore, the industry’s 
capacity to produce and export petroleum products is un- 
impaired. Indeed, with the loss of the Bessarabian market, 
which will now presumably be supplied from Russia, the 
export surplus (amounting last year to rather more than 
4,000,000 tons) should show a slight increase. Unfortun- 
ately for Roumania, however, shipments from the Black Sea 
port of Constanza—the most important outlet in normal 
times—are now virtually impossible, except perhaps to 
Turkey and Greece, owing to the British blockade. Rou- 
manian exporters can consequently supply their European 
customers only by the Danube route or by rail. But 
the capacity of both these routes has been taxed to the 
utmost ever since the war began. The Germans will doubt- 
less do all in their power to improve and extend these facili- 
ties as speedily as possible; but the problems which confront 
them are formidable, and it is unlikely that they will be able 
this year to obtain from Roumania any more than the 
1,500,000 tons which that country contracted to supply at 
the end of 1939. Until better transport facilities are available 
it seems doubtful whether Roumania will be able to market 
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the whole of her export surplus or to retrieve the oil 
shortage which now threatens the countries of Western 
Europe. 


* * * 


Trade Openings in the Dutch East Indies 


The strengthening of our supplies of certain important 
war materials, as the result of the adherence of the Dutch 
East Indies to the Allied cause, is widely recognised. In 1938, 
22.3 per cent. of the exports of the Dutch East Indies con- 
sisted of petroleum and its derivatives, of which they exported 
over 53 million metric tons; 20.4 per cent. was rubber 
(320,200 metric tons), 8.6 per cent. tea (nearly 82,000 
metric tons) and 6.9 per cent. sugar, of which over a million 
metric tons were exported. It is less commonly realised that 
the blockade of the European Continent leaves open a large 
market in the Dutch East Indies which would welcome many 
of the exports with which we seek to pay for the war. In 
1939, 20.6 per cent. of the imports into the Dutch East Indies 
came from Holland and over 35 per cent. from Continental 
Europe as a whole, while only 7 per cent. came from Great 
Britain. That is to say, 35 per cent. of these imports are now 
thrown open to competition by new suppliers. As the total 
merchandise imported in that year was 469 million guilders, 
this market is worth an effort. The following table gives some 
idea of the commodities which are in greatest demand : — 


DutTcH EAst INDIES IMPORTS, 1939 








Metric Thousand 

tons guilders 

PADATARER QING TURDEB  pcccivcscnceccccncescess +449 190 
Foodstuffs and luxuries. ................... 601,852 86,813 
Animal and vegetable products ........ 25,741 4,767 
eee ene hice ewacuaieains ... 449,092 12,634 
COMGRMERE FHOGMCTS ov vi meccesecsccosweeescs 251,490 49,442 
Earthenware and porcelain ............. 37,964 3,771 
CEIOEE OU MIOIOTIRE ooo ones icseccecccsscs. 23,350 4,791 
Wood, cork and vegetable products...... 30,899 3,965 
pe a 3,650 3,220 
WOON GON GEIS no oia ain ne ccvccccvecessceess 148,997 123,048 
Paper and paper goods ...............ce00e.. 86,040 16,382 
WT esac cc vertteedacisssasdacneets . 308,449 59,194 
Carriages, vehicles, etc. .........2...00000-. 21,857 33,202 
Machines, tools, implements, etc. 57,658 61,357 
I odes cxesccdcdtceuniiccecwacccusie 9,686 6,564 
WW wocivicecsceccccccccassseceseseee 2007078 ~ OSS 


Yarns and textiles are imported to the tune of 123 million 
guilders, though unfortunately this country appears to have 
no footing in the market for such important lines as knitted 
and tricot goods and underclothing, which are mainly sup- 
plied by Japan and China. In 1939 we sent a small quantity 
of socks and stockings, and this trade might be developed. 
In some lines our contribution went down in 1939, but with 
the growing attention now being given to the export trades, 
this trend ought to be reversed. Certain chemical and artificial 
manures have in the past been obtained mainly from Ger- 
many and Holland, with Great Britain often occupying the 
third place. This offers a good opportunity for the expansion 
of an already flourishing trade. The same applies to several 
classes of machinery and to wireless apparatus, except that 
here in many instances the United States occupies one of the 
leading places, so that competition to replace the lost German 
or Dutch trade will be more severe. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, LIMITED 


INCREASING SALES 


The twenty-second ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Isaac Wolfson (managing director) presided in the absence 
through indisposition of the chairman of the company, Sir Archi- 
bald Mitchelson, Bart., and read the speech prepared by the latter, 
in the course of which he stated that they had acquired several 
kindred firms, and in fact the Great Universal Stores, Limited, 
should now be considered more as a holding company, since its 
total direct assets were small in relation to assets, not far short of 
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The directors regretted that under the existing abnormal condj- 
tions what they had come to regard as their normal dividend of 
25 per cent. per annum—the equivalent of 50 per cent. on the old 
capital which had been paid for many years in succession—had 
been reduced to 124 per cent. on the increased capital. They felt, 
however, that shareholders would appreciate the reasons. 


Shareholders would be interested to learn that the sales of their 
chain-store business had shown a satisfactory increase, which stil] 
continued. Their accounts for the first three months of the current 
year showed a reasonable profit in comparison with the same period 
for the previous year. The remaining companies should continue 
to do well, though in one or two instances on a somewhat restricted 
scale. Their business was one that was admirably suited to retain 





£3,500,000 in their various subsidiary companies. 


J 52 


The combined trading profit, after deduction of interest charges, 
except debenture interest, was £480,943, 
£614,391. They were providing for depreciation £61,545, against 
£39,380. Further, there was a special item of £10,318 for A.R.P. 
expenditure, and taxation amounted to £243,516, as compared with 


£205,422 in the previous year. 





COMMODITY AND 


TuE value of retail trade in July con- 
tinued to show an increase on last year’s 
total. The returns are discussed in a Note 
on page 321. It has not yet been possible 
to arrange a scheme for distributing orders 
among the various coal-producing dis- 
tricts; three collieries in West Wales have 
announced that they have had to place 
their employees under notice. There have 
been few price changes during the week in 
this country, but many American prices 
have advanced. New maximum prices for 
home-produced eggs have been fixed by an 
Order made by the Minister of Food while 
two other Orders make the Minister the 
sole purchaser and distributor of imported 
eggs. 


Cotton (Manchester).—Although the 
volume of inquiry has been fair, only a 
limited quantity of business has been trans- 
acted. The price of raw cotton has con- 
tinued to advance, due to fears of increas- 
ing difficulties in obtaining fresh supplies; 
the prospects of the American cotton crop 
are arousing very little interest, although a 
new estimate will be published on Monday. 
Business in coarse count American yarns 
is fairly good, and consumption is at a 
high level, but there is little activity in 
Egyptian yarns. In the cloth section, most 
of the exports have been to Java, South 
America and the Dominions, while home 
trade has been in black-out materials and 
on Government contracts. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended | From Aug. lfto 


Variety Aug. Aug. Sept. Aug. 
(’000 bales) 23, 30, « 30, 

_ 1940 1940 1939 1940 
American ...... 27-2 27°8 62 | 126 
Brazilian ......... 4-9 6-8 35 27 
Peruvian, etc.... 3°8 4-1 19 16 
Egyptian ....... 4:1 3°4 24 21 
Sudan Sakel 0-4 0-4 19 4 
East Indian...... 6°8 7:9 25 22 
Other countries 2:2 3-0 18 12 
a 49-4 53-4 202 228 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. t Revised figure. 


Metals.—It has been reported that 
the Rhodesian copper contract has been 
renewed for a further twelve months, with 
prices substantially the same. The contract 
covers about 265,000 tons. The high level 
of activity in the iron and steel industry 
continues, and the Midlands report that 
the position of steel semis is better than at 
any time since it became impossible to 
obtain supplies from Belgium. 

Tin.—The recent downward movement 
of prices continued during the past week 
and was attributed partly to the scarcity 
of export licences. Business has been on a 


as compared with 


the circumstances. 


its full and increasing prosperity when the war had been won. 

In the circumstances in which they were living it would be very 
adventurous to attempt any sort of forecast as to the future, and 
their policy must continue to be a conservative one. In the mean- 
time, as he had indicated, business on the whole was gratifying in 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


small scale; consumers in America have 
been reluctant to buy, and there was little 
speculative purchasing here. Total supply 
decreased by 426 tons during August, to 
37,673 tons. Stocks in the United Kingdom 
were 2,134 tons at the end of August, 
against 2,313 at the end of July, while 
deliveries during the month were 532 tons, 
against 783 tons in July. 


Grains. — Large sales of Canadian 
wheat to Great Britain were reported 
during the week, and it is understood that 
sales were also made to Portugal. Prices 
were a little higher in consequence. Quota- 
tions for Australian wheat were quietly 
steady, but they aroused little interest. 
The English barley crop is expected to 
show a_ substantial increase over last 
season’s total. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 

















INDUSTRY NEWS 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 

Average Daily Sales Stocks 

1940 | = 
Cost) 

} end 

May June = July | July 


(a) By Commodities 
Non-Food Merchan- 


dise :— 
Piece-goods ......... 7:7 —26:0 3-1 +747 
Women’s wear ...... 0-8 —10°3 5°9 +5355 
Men’s and boys’ 

WORE. cccccccccccccoccs 1-9 4:9|—12-3 +34-7 
Boots and shoes ...... t1ll-1 + 9-5'4+13-44+16°8 
Furnishing depart- 

ED ccccovecceseose 7-7 —14-6| —17-6 +43:2 
SEED sncceeeasese 2:9 —10-9 0-5 +27°6 
Fancy departments + 8-0 +11-°6)+ 1°2 +50°6 
Sports and travel ... 13-0 9-1 —10°7 +44°6 

iscellaneous......... + 14-0 + 27-0 +36°9) +56°0 














Total — Non-Food 











AND FLOUR Merchandise ...... 2-9 1-7 1:3 443-6 
Food & Perishables + 6-0 + 5-1 +12:0461:4 
Week ended \FromAug.1 to Total — All De- 
| | partments......... + 454 2-14 5-6 +452 
From | | ee 
(7000 quarters) Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. (6) By Districts 
17, | 24, | 26, | 24, Scotland ...........000 +13°5)+ 7:2) +14-7,+33-6 
| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 North-East. ......... + 9-2/4 8-4) +13-3)+40-4 
| North-West ......... + 8-9/4 5-5/4 14-3) + 393 
Midland & S. Wales |+ 9-7| +10 | + 15-5] 448-7 
N. America ........... 450 | 272 | 1,816) 1,012 South England ...... |+10°4)+ 6°6)+ 4:1/+51°5 
Argentine, Uruguay. | 364 | 343 | 1,307/ 986 Central & West End | it | 
_ * 466| ...* BAGO cocccseccsee 24-9) — 38-4) — 26-1) + 44:1 
ES se ae is Suburban London... §+ 3:5!+ 4:2!+ 6°41+36°8 
pee a8 Santa ” = 1 f+ _” Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


WEE ctescoceseces 838 626 | 4,052) 2,063 


* Unobtainable. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 
(incl, agriculture) 


Percentage 

of insur 

MAIZE MEAL persons 
Date of Total (aged 16-64) 

Week ended FromApr. 1 to Return unem- 


From 
. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
(000 quarters) 17 | 24" | “26° | “24 














Of whom! ployed 
Index, wholly | (incl. 
adjusted | unem- /agriculture) 


1940 1940 | 1939 | 1940 Number for ployed | 
seasonal 
I cscsawicivein 269 186 8,716 4,891 variations 
— America .... 62 110 475 1,154 
anube Region ...... BD) sce 1,054 678 7000 (1935 = 100 000 %, 
S. & E. Africa ........ w® 1,378, 880t 1939 - 
Indo-China, etc. ..... es ee 702 91 Aug. 14 1,232 60:7 968 8:2 
Sept. 11 1,330 65:9 1,052 8: 
Cee 346 296 12,325 7,694 a 16 1,431 70-8 1,222 9-1 
' Nov. 13 1,403 69-1 1,213 9:0 
* Not received. + Incomplete since July 27th. " : “ ; 
Source: The Corn Trade News — 1,362 68-4 1,171 8-7 
Oils and Oilseeds. — Only one fan. 15 1,519 68-6 | 1,220 9:9 
° pa: Feb. 12 1,504 69°4 1,141 10:0 
change was made in controlled prices of Mar. 11 1.121 54-7 066 7-4 
vegetable oils at the monthly revision on Apr. 15 973 48-1 840 os 
ore — = : 7 “a ay 20 881 44:3 731 ‘ 
August 31st; crude niger oil was reduced June 17-767 3-4 H+ 3:8 
£2 to £40 10s. per ton. There has been July 15 827* 41-0 637 5-2 
more activity in the oilseeds market, with Aug. 12799 | 39-7 613 ee 


the Control willing to buy again but at 
prices lower than those which have been 
ruling recently. Shipments of Plate lin- 
seed have been resumed to non-European 
destinations. Prices have declined sharply 
with the removal of the Government mini- 
mum. 


Publication of estimates of number of insured 
persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great Britain 
suspended in September, 1939 ; number employed 
on August 14, 1939, was 12,100,000. 

* From July 1940 excludes unemployed persons 
attending training centres; their inclusion raises 
the total in July to 835,000. 


Source : Ministry of Labour. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to August 31, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £ 23,280,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £65,871,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £125,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£935,067,000, against £238,165,000 (in- 


cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
a Oo 
1939,” | “1940,” Set ned 
1940-41 Sept: Aus. os 
1939 | 1940 | 1939) 1940 


Revenue Esti- 


ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... 510,500 48,596 78,943) 3,981 3,628 


Sur-tax......... 83,000 8,550 10,450 130 550 
Estate,  etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100 36,030 37,000 1,010 1,510 
Stamps......... 19,000, 7,750 6,400 ... aes 
NLD.C.....000000 10,570 9,510, 400 470 
BEE csvsesees } 70000 | 20,890! ... 1,380 
Other Inland 

Revenue 1,000 360 210 10 30 


Customs ...... 309,350 106,824; 122,121 5,454 6,212 
BES cccccccee 213,550, 47,770| 68,100 1,413 10200 
Total Customs 


and Excise... | 522,900) 154,594 190,221 6,867 16412 
Motor Duties 35,000, 8,379 9,271 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) ... 
Crown Lands 1,150 620 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans| 5,000 3,271 SEs) csc 
Mis. Receipts | 13,250 2,806 11,863 10 


9,150 Dr620 Dr700 
540) ... os 


Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... |1360191, 286,230, 385,029 11788 23280 
Sevr-Ba. 

Post Office and 


Broadcasting | 86,222, 31,546 32,150 2,070 2,100 





TE cesees 1446413, 317,776 417,179 13858 25380 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | wt! w.. 
Expenditure Esti- 19 39,” 1940, Week Week 


mate, to to — yg 
1940-41 Sept. Aug. |~ my . Ta 
> “> > 


31, 
1939 | 1940 | 1999/1940 


ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 

of Nat. Debt | 230,000, 104,030 103,423, 5,262 378 
Payments to N. 

















teland ... 9,400 2,977 3,022 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 7,600, 3,328, 3,323 25 1 
ME occsee 247,000 110,335) 109,768) 5,287 379 
Supply Serv. 3219790 409,385 1207480/32833 65492 
Total Ordinary 


Expenditure 3466790 519,710 1317247 38120 65871 
SELF-BAL. 











Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 31,546 32,150 2,070 2,100 
iiss 3553012 551,256|1349397|/38690 67971 


— 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£191,736 to £2,699,543, the other opera- 
tons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
tately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£43,564,886 to about £9,881 millions. 


FIVE WEEKS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 
, (£ thousands) 

T NET INCREASES ) Net REPAYMENTS 

easury Bills ... 146,062 | 412%, Conv. Loan 1,312 

Nat. Sav. Certs. 12,300 | 


3% Def. Bds. ... 13,050 

30% War Bds.... 57,075 | 

2% War Loan ... 14 
erDebt”’... 3,733 | 


Ways & Mns. Adv. 17,050 








249,284 | 1,312 


Finance 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 


(£ thousands) 


Overseas Trade Guarantees  .......ccccccccccccccces 407 
Pe Oe IN HUN  Skdcdcccccncvcsipicawacrdadicccte 250 
657 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to August 31, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. 1,317,247 | Ord. Revenue.. 385,029 
Misc. Iss. (net) 6,074 | Gross borr. 941,446 





Inc. in balances 305 Less— 
| Sinking fds. 2,849 
| Netborrowing 938,597 
ee | | —_— 
1,323,626 | 1,323,626 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasu 
Bills Means Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
Date : De- _ Float- 
Bank posits in 
Ten- Tap Public _ of by Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- Banks 
1939 land 
Sept.2 | 500:0/ 618-3 49-2 1167-5 
1940 
May 25 700-0 746°5 49-4 1495-9 
June 1 710:0 787-5 50-4 1547-9 
» 8 725-0 822-4 47-9 oad oe ©=| 15953 
» 15, 740°0 842-4 53-9 jee eee | 1636°3 
» 22 755:0/ 861-1 42-3 een «-» |1658°4 
» 29 770-0 856:0 36:6 one ..» |'1662°6 
July 6 785-0 Not available 
» 13 800-0 » »” 
» 20, 815:0 ~ 
» 27) 826-0 906-5; 43:6, ... | 30-0 (1806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10 836-0 » ” 
» 17 836°0 = am 
» 24 836-0 » ” 
» 31) 836°0'1042-6) 60-7 | | 30-0 | 1969-3 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount p nf 
Date of Average | Allotted 
— Applied RK | Mini 
pplie 70 - 
Offered Pe Allotted acai 
| Rate 
1939 s. de 
Sept. 1 40:0 56:3 40:0 74 3:48 59 
1940 
May 24 65:0 117-7 65:0 20 4-81 45 
» 31 65:0 131-3 65:0 20 4-11 30 
June 7 65:0 116°4 65:0 20 4:77 46 
of 65:0 102:0 65:0 20 5-41 59 
» 21, 65°0 97:6 65:0 20 4:97 60 
» 28 65:0 110-3 65-0 (20 5-22 51 
July 5 650 105°4 65:0 20 5:10 55 
» 12 65:0 112:3 65:0 (20 4-97 48 
» 19| 65-0 118°8 61:0 20 4:45 37 
» 26 65:0 125°8 60:0 (20 4:44 31 
Aug. 2 65:0 122:1 65-0 \20 4-86 42 
» 9 65°0 122°5 65:0 20 4:62 41 
» 16 65:0 1165 65°0 20 5-21 48 
3s 2 &:-0 109-7 65:0 2 5°63 56 
» 20 65:0 134-9 65:0 (20 6°31 27 


On August 30th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 27 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. lld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on September 6th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 





Week ended N.S.C. 3% Bonds 212° Bonds 
Aug. 2 2,470 | 2,419 15,805 

os ae or 2,265 2,158 10,116 
SE axcces is, tea 10,222 
Totals to date.. | 142,013* | 145,665* 191,901+ 


* 40 weeks. t 11 weeks. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to September 3rd amounted to 8,201, of a total value 
of £16,683,240. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to August 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates 
to the amount of £21,222,000 has been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


. £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Deb. . 11,015,100 


In Circultn. 609,996,667 Other Govt. 


In Banking Securities... 615,811,844 
Dept. ...... 20,240,544 Other Secs. 2,662,915 
Silver Coin 510,141 

Amt. of Fid. 
BOE. d:0<<0 630,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
IGE stiisnsde 237,211 


630,237,211 630,237,211 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 146,002,838 


PD ci ecas 3,530,224 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 10,851,948 | Discs., etc. 3,865,059 
ee Securities .. 22,905,736 
Other Deps. : ———_ 
Bankers ... 116,278,604 26,770,795 
Other Accts. 48,447,840 | Notes .......... 20,240,544 
———— | Gold & Silver 
164,726,444 3 647,439 
193,661,616 193,661,616 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


Amt. al 
Both Departments Some. 4, oa Se 
Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 609,997 — 45|+ 60,111 
Deposits : Public ......... | 10,852 + 2,024 4,177 
Bankers’....... 116,279 — 2,377 5,012 
CERES ccccccee 48,448 3,355 7,213 
Total outside liabilities... 785,576 — 3,753'+ 68,159 
Capital and rest .......... 18,083 + 16) — 138 
COMBINED ASSETS Se 
Govt. debt and securities¢| 772,830 — 1,879|+ 73,272 
Discounts and advances 3,865 - 10j;— 2,152 
Other securities .......... 25,569 — 1,803/— 3,095 
Silver coin in issue dept. 510 3) — 202 
Gold coin and bullion 885 — 41\4 197 
RESERVES — - 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 20,888 4 9,914 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 7 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 11:8 0:2 6°5 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 
1939 1940 
Sept. Aug. Aug. | Aug | Sept. 
6 14 21 28 4 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ... | 549°9 613-9 609-6 610°0 610-0 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept...... | 30:2) 16:3) 20:6; 20-2 20-2 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest.... 574°8 626:6 626°7 626°7 626°8 
Other secs. ... 3°5 2°8 2°8 2:8 2:7 
Silver coin .... 0:7 0:5 0:5 0:5 0:5 
Gold, valued 0-1 0-2 0-2 0:2 0-2 
ats. per f. oz. 168-00 168-00 168 -00\168-00 168 - 0 
Deposits : 
PUD kedeseeas 15:0, 30°7 14:5 8°8 10:9 
Bankers’........ 111-3 107-6 123-4) 118°7 116-3 
OO EEE 41-2) 48:8 48-7) 51°8 48-4 
"WE sic cecsenee 167°5, 156-4 186-6) 179-3; 175-6 
Bkg. Dept. Secs, 
Government... 123:7 161-7 151-8) 148-0 146-8 
Discounts, etc. 6:0 5-4! 8°8 3-9 3-9 
COED decceneose 25:2) 20:8 22:4 24-6 22:9 
WE Stescaccese 154:9 187-9 183-0 176:5 172°8 
Banking dept 
FOSCTVE ccoceseee 30-°8| 17:2 21:6 20:9 20:7 
0 9. °o ‘ 
) oO o Qo 
“ Proportion ”’ 18-3 9-2) 11-5) 11.6) 11-8 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000 t+ Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
Million $’s - . [July | July) Joly hp 
ee a _ ~ _ = y 
RETURNS i2 U.S.F.R. Banxs | Aug. | Aug.) Aug. | Aug. 22, |°6, | 13, | ‘a 
RESOURCES 31, iS, | 22, | 29, ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 104) = 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Coin & bullion: Gold | 501-3) 501-3 501-3) 591.3 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland and due from Treas. | 14,312) 18,388) 18,487) 18,562 : Other | 48:0) 25-1, 25:9) 26% 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; | [Ota Seth eervcy "7. | SS), 19363) 15241 Sas | Discounts and advances | 473-2| 858-9 742-5, amos c 
soe | « . . « < ( 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, of Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,426 2,446) 2,446) 2,442 Government bonds ... 1507-7 2305-32053 -0 2406-0 
4 : ills and secs. ... | 2,445) 2,457) 2,458) 2,454 Agencies’ accounts...... 226 249-7 261-3) 289 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 1lith; Belgium, — bi | oa 6 
resources ......... | 17,812) 22,120, 22,093) 22,135 LIABILITIES 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Bulgaria, . LIABILITIES | | | panes = sabcaapeenie 2212 3 ei 3239 “3131684 — 
: -R. notes in ciren. ... | 4,609) 5,293) 5,310) 5,334 eposits: Government | 562:°8) 68 08-5 656-9 
Switzerland and Turkey, of Jume 15th; Inter- RB ; : ‘ Brew 
xcese mr. bank res.... | 4,800) 6,390) 6,420) 6,420 Other ...... 96°9| 86°5' 87:3 97 : 
national Settlements, Hungary, Java, Egypt, Mellie _ bank reserve dep. | 10,951) 13,340, 13,419) 13,516 . Ga ~y 
am ovt. deposits ......... 709 940 889} 813 wines: 
Iran, of June 22nd; Greece, Jugoslavia, and Total deposits |........ | 12,268) 15,724] 15,794) 15,827 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
Lithuania, of June 29th; Federal Reserve Total liabilities ......... | 17,812) 22,120; 22,093) 22,135 BANK.—Million £A’s | 
R . aii i. er ae Reserve ratio ............ 86 °9°%|89-3 %|89°3°%|89 4° ‘ ee 
eporting ember anks, o ugust 24th; BANKS AND TREASURY : | | | l July | July | July l July Prince 
Estonia, Prague, Latvia, Sweden, Roumania, - ey . a a aad : aiateii z= | tale sade | 22, 
. i.e = onetary gold stock ... 6,638) 20, 20,800) 20,871 E | | | 1949 . 
India and New Zealand, of August 31st. Treas. & bk. currency | 2,905 3,027 3,030| 3,034 Gold and English stg. | 16-03) 16-08] 16-08 16.3 fp , Finans 
LIABILITIES | Other coin, bullion, etc. | 4°85) 8:17) 7°74 8-5) Brazilia 





Money in circulation... | 7,141! 7,944) 7,976! 8,006 Call money, London ... | 16:02 43-29] 45-40 47-73 Exploratic 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA Treas. cash and dep.... | 3,036) 3,221! 3,180! 3,140 Secrts. and Treas. bills | 99°70) 90-75) 93-96) 91.9) 











Discounts and advances | 17:78) 34-98) 32-93) 32-83 c 
Milli LIABILITIES Motor, 
on paper pesos SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK PERRET « cnnsccsccoce 47-78) 61-62) 61 62! 61-62 Rolls-Roy 
Million £’s Deposits, etc. .....-..0+++ 87 -76/111-96|114-99/115-5 
July | June | June | July | ial 
15, | 15, 30, | 15, Aug. July Aug. | Aug. BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.$ Chungloo 
ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 11, 26, 2, 9, as Eaglehurs 
Gold at home............ | 1,224) 1,224) 1,224! 1,224 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. @§ Gadjah - 
Other gold & for. exch. | 89} 174, 168) 162 Gold coin and bullion | 26:64) 37-03) 36°92) 36-77 16, 31, 7, 14, Harewoor 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 119) 119) 119 119 Bills discounted ......... |} 5:94) 1-49) 1-44 1-44 ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1949 |abi.....-- 
Treasury bonds ......... 396 395 395 395 Inves. & other assets ... | 15°62 33°81) 34°87) 33-92 tReserve: Gold......... 205:2 «. os ‘6 Talliar... 
| | | _, Other ...... 50°8 5:7; 4:2) 27 Tebing . 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES | PROTEINS 000000000 000000 159-1 515-8) 532°0 541+] Tonghurs 
Notes in circulation ... | 1,122) 1,192) 1,220) 1,216 Notes in circulation ... | 16-78) 21-79) 23-54) 22-46 LIABILITIES - i " 
Deposits : Government 165 138 159 162 Deposits: Government| 2:31; 1:98 1-81! 1-70 Note circulation......... 173-1, 291-7) 297:2, 299-2 
Banks ...... 411 429 401 417 Bankers’ ... | 22-61) 39-99, 36-97) 40-61 Deposits : Dom. Govt. 28-6; 24:1) 21:6) 22:8 
Certs. of participation | 130 180 155; 148 Others ...... 5-82) 8:36) 8:54) 7-58 artered banks ... 201°0 194°4 208-1) 205-0 Imperial 
Reserve ratio ............ |77-2 0/79 2%|78-1%!77-1 Reserve ratio ............ 55 °8%|51-2%/51°9%%|50-6 t+ Gold & foreign ex. transferred to Foreign 
a a haste gaia MO ait - Exchange Control Board against securities. 7 
Sunbdearn 
~ Other 
EXCHANGE RATES ene 
° Lex Gare 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS ¢ thousands) egy 
. : Norvic 
Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between * 7 ~ cod Bar 
August 30th and September 5th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange. Week Aggregate Week Aggregate Toogood 
Quotations for the following currencies were made on September 4th. Ned. W. Ind ended January | to ended January 1 to Union Ce 
Fl.) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7:58-64. Panama, $4:02-04; mail transfers - United Lr 
4-02-0414. Philippine (peso), 8-09-12 ; mail transfers, 8-09-13. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug Sept., Aug. Sept. Aug 
2, °39/31,’40, 2, °39 31,°40 2, °39'31,’40 2, °39 31,4 Tals (£ 
U.S. $ (4-8623) 4-°021>-031>; mail transfers, 4-02lo-0354. Can. $ (4°8623 —— Week ¢ 
4-43-47; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-22!0) 17-65-75. Sw. kr. (18°159 Working é sae ie = . Jan, 1 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11°45) 16°90-17-13; mail transfers, 16:90-17°15. days :— 1 206 | 207 Newcastle 1,654, 1,105) 53,134) 46,267 
Ned. E. Ind. Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176!0—34. Birmingham 2,555, 1,486 83,257 78,098) Nottingham 490) 351) 17,051, 14,871 
Portuguese Esc. (110), 99-80-100-20. Bradford 1,127) 1,822) 29,737) 56,519 —— 
Bristol ..... 1,422) 2,062 46,005 62,313) 9 Towns... (24633/21512'783960 903815 am 
F dR  paasiceua 874 567 27,533 26,421 —— 
orwar ates Leicester ...) 589| 571) 24,464 26,036) Dublin...... | 5,898 5,394 211937 210872 
3 . ‘ ‘ ins . “ae 11 Liverpool ...| 5,596 4,838 172597'199410 Sheffield* .. 1,416 388 37,396, 22,887 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, ee , ” 1109/26 ~ : | ? 7 
3 cent. pm.-par. Canada, !2 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, Manchester “10326 8,710 330182 393880 Southamptont 80 1,648 
3 Gre pm.-par. Batavia, 1'2 cents pm.-par. * Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. t Clearing begun 
May 14, 1940. 
MARKET RATES MONEY RATES, LONDON 
Par of ; : : J ; lhe following rates remained unchanged between August 30th and Sept. 5th :— 
Aug. 30, Aug. 31, Sept. 2, Sept. 3, | Sept. 4, Sept. 5, Bank 7) (changed from 3 oO ber 2¢ 93 : ; He 
London on Exchange b ’ > I I I , pt. ank rate, 2 changed trom ctober 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bill 
per Lo 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 60 days, | ; 3 months, 11, ; 4 months, l1jg-l1g% ; 6 months, Lig-Lly : 
a Treasury bills: 2 months, I-1 ; 3 months, 1! . Day-to-day money Ce 
| | | s-114°,. Short loans, 1-1!4°%. Bank deposit rates, »» Discount deposits at 
Budapest, Pen. | 27°82 | 191o* 191p* | 19lo*$] 19lo*$! 19lo*f$] 1910*F call, ; at notice, 54%. — 
. 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* ~ 
Belgrade, Din. 276-325 | 200*(g) 200*(g 200*(g 200* g 200*(¢ 200* g GOLD AND SILVER el te 
Sofia, Lev...... (673-66 315* | 315* | 315* 315* 315* 315* The : of Engl ’s official buy 2 f ar od 8 - 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 180-210 oo ee eee —_ yuying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per : 
Alexandria, Pst 9712 "aaa a } en ey eau 8 | "st ~ ~- In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— Bank of } 
| 714 74q* | 744 714* 4* 714* ; ; . p . : i , ; 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°22l2 38-10(6)) 38-10(b)| 38-10(d)| 38-10(6)| 38-10(&)| 38-1008 Date = Iwo ae Date Cash Two ee — 
43-80(c)| 43-80(c)} 43-80(c)} 43-80(c)| 43-80(c)| 43-B0(¢ vat mr. d. ne 
I bul. £T 510* | 510* | 510* | 510* 510* 510* AMEDD  ceerccee oe 23 23 Sept. 4 penee 23 2314 Employe 
senbul, £T | 110 520(6) | 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(6)! 520(6 Sept. 2 reve 2 23 » 5 - 23716 234 TEA AD 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 515* | 515" | 515* | 515" | 515* | 515* » 3 - " Ayer Pat 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* s00* | 800* | 800* | 800* 800* > > per . > Ch 
India, Rup. | $184. |i7iag— [aig [ating [ating [aring- [a7\%¢- NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Caunglo 
181y¢ 18136 18li¢ 18lig 181i, 1811 adj 
Kobe, Yen..... |¢24 -58d./137g~145g| 137-145] 137g—145g) 137g~145g|137¢—145g) 137-14 pew Wek on Aug. 29, Aug. 30, Aug. 31, Sept. 2, | Sept. 3, Sept. 4 i 
Hongkong, $.. ee 1479-1519) 1479-1519) 1479-1519) 1479-1519 147g—-1513/ 1479-15 7 : 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 | ial 
Rio, Mil........ t5 - 899d.’ Nominal |Nominal |Nominal |Nominal |Nominal |Nominal : : ‘ tae Ral 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 o5t | 95+ | 95+ 95¢ | 95+ 95+ London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents jadi Rub 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17°38 |2212-2519|2212-2519!2212~2519|221p~25192212~-2519|2212-25 Cables ......-..0.s00000 403 403 403 403 40354 Kapoews 
Montevideo, $ + 51d.  |231p-2619/2312-2612 2312-2619/2312~261p 2312-26 19|231>-26 Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22°79 = 22°78 = 22°78 22:79 | 22-79 Kepitiga 
Singapore, $.. \+ 28d. |281-5-5:¢| 28116—Sia| 28i16—D15l 2846-941 28195 —Hr¢-| 281 o—1, SP ci srcescpeawnen 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05(c), 5:05(¢ vervie 
S eo. | 33o~4 t Sak | Sa 33,4 31,33, | 3la—33, Berlin, Mark ............+- 39-95 39-95 39-95 Markets | 39-95 39-95 Selangor 
Bogota Pes F ‘ 7 6+ | 6t 6t 6+ 6t " 6+ "i Stockholm, Kr. .......... 23°85 23°86 23°86 Closed 23-86 23°86 
. eS Pn = Ve S - : . Montreal, Can. § ........ 87:°750 87-680 87-750 87-375  87°560 
—— EEE, BOR veccceescccenes 23-48 23-48 23-48 23°48 23°48 
ee — S a ikiemianswiens i 5°48 540 5-32 5 +32 
* Sellers. + Nominal. + Pence per unit of local currency. Shanghai, $ ( sane | a> = + > ae 4 QOt 23:00t 
: : B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 22°65$  22°65$ 22:°70$ 22:90¢ 23°00} 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Brazil. Milreis 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (e) 90 days. ° atten ene = - a 
(g) Trade payments rate. t Official buying rate 29-78. (c) Nominal. 





3 \ 
SHORTER COMMENTS Depreciation, £49,379 (£20,374). A.R.P., (£385,846). Taxation, £45,268 (£25,794). 0 


£2,127 written off. Net profits, £49,418, Net profits, after taxation, £95,000 rid 
(Continued from page 319) equal to £32,335 for 12 months (£33,602). (£95,231). General reserve, £5,000. Pro- 
East Pool and Agar.—Loss, 1939, Dividend, 10 (74) per cent. Carry forward, perty improvement reserve, £2,000. Wat 
£1,409, against a loss of £906 for 1938. £35,072 (£16,910). contingencies reserve, £7,000. ae 
Debit balance forward increased to £7,572. Wellman Smith Engineering.— forward, £35,601 3 (£34,581). Dividend, 
Production of block tin, 414-14 tons, Trading profits, year to March 31, 1940, 8 (10) per cent. — 
average 23.46 lb. per ton against 492.82 tons £79,793 (£69,365). Taxation, £40,000 : any.- BA. an 
average 27.26 lb. per ton in 1938. Realisa- (£26,566). Net profits, £39,793 (£42,799). Total peote, ee Apal 30, O40, A Ge 
tion price per (ton, £140.48 £117.73). ee 10 lege plus 2} per cent. £60,281 (£50,227). Taxation, £25,260 ff Coad 
Tilli ng Stevens.—Trading profits, 15 Cash Domus 85 OcsOre. (£13,602), £9,212 additional investment ff} Ctrl 
months to March 31, 1940, £96,232, equal Tamplin and Son’s Brewery. — Total reserve. Ordinary dividend 124 per cent. ons 


o £76,986 for 12 months (£58,265, 1938). profits, year to April 30, 1940, £377,676 as before. Carry forward, £4,606 (£5,587). 
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WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 











em 
— Appropriation Preceding Year 
to BD Available 
Company Year sou Deprecia- pro on for Difference 
2 > P ” i i - - ~ . ~ rT * 
Ending Profit Son, Oe Interest | — Pref. Ord. Rate 20 Free in Carry Total Net Ord 
Div. Div. Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div 
(+ of —) 
Breweries and £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Distilleries | | 
Guinness (A.), Son & Co. | June 30) 1,535,171 90,016 1,485,243 | 2,361,554 73,500 (1,135,500 | 25 275,000 1,243 |} 1,615,561 | 1,571,776 26 
Canals and Docks | 
prince of Wales Dock Apr. 30 36,854 10,000 9,523 21,422 5,000 2,000 623 2,523 13,754 10,254 | 6 
} 
| 
Financial Land, etc. 
jan Warrant, etc... Dec. 31 48,713 1,911 51,007 88,528 21,875 11,250 5 8,000 | + 9,882 51,214 47,510 | 2 
Exploration Company. Dec. 31 | Dr108,424 Dr108,424 | Dr191,310 - 108,424 || Dr.88,996 | Dr.88,996 | 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd. Dec. 31 467,763 199,263 294,971 226,463 20 27,200 483,333 309,950 25 
Rubber | 
Chungloon Mar. 31 7,441 250 4,511 9,428 2,908 10 1,603 3,707 1,296 2 
Eaglehurst Mar. 31 4,119 336 2,033 3,553 2,000 2 33 3,258 | Dr. 706 Nil 
RRR . | Mar. 31 | 8,478 1,047 4,913 9,275 3,858 | 8 | 1,055 7,806 5,703 | 7 
Harewood ..........cceeeees | Mar. 31 | 5,611 400 2,671 | 9,045 2,750 | 210 | i— 79 4,122 | 1,868 { Nil 
Riss rce. Mar. 31 9,252 643 6,408 | 10,262 4,990 Tilo | 1,418 4,897 2,508 | 3 
Talliar... Mar. 31 9,628 781 1,567 2,477 1,918 | 5 351 | 10,634 | 4,095 | 6 
Tebing Mar. 31 10,038 | 6,861 | 11,443 6,740 | 712 121 9,839 6,356 | 5. 
Tonghurst Mar. 31 | 4,182 250 2,533 | 4,254 | 1,256 | 5 + 1,277 | 1,230 | 220} Nil 
Tea | | 
mperial Dec. 31 119,819 59,534 61,792 9,750 36,000 9 15,000 — 1,216 | 95,264 64,744 | 8 
| | | 
Textiles | I} 
Sunbeam Wolsey . June 30 36,605 11,600 15,980 37,069 2,850 8,907 12 + 4,223 || 27,490 14,272 | 2 
| ! 
i 
Other Companies i} 
Carter and Co........... May 31 16,508 2,222 22,243 8,370 2,990 5 862 || 29,398 27,348 | 12 
Lex Garages .. Dec. 31 12,904 788 | Dr. 1,508 15,361 ud ; an 1,508 30,980 12,823 | 4 
Martinez, Gassiot ‘& Co. June 30 60,949 19,706 25,377 4,800 | 15,000 719 94 || 46,359 22,249 7 
Norvic Shoe Co. ..... June 30 97,982 ‘ 60,471 | 75,219 41,600 9,600 12 ese + 9,271 62,155 | 44,838 4 
Steel Barrel] Scammelis June 30 27,370 | 3,500 21,323 25,285 4,469 10,502 ; 120 5,000 | + 1,352 28,700 23,192 12 
Toogood and Sons ..... June 30 68,290 | 1,526 8,355 26,315 he 6,562 | 3lo enn + 1,793 50,973 | 7,396 31 
Union Cold Storage Dec. 31 975,970 | 125,000 824,160 | 1,055,650 720,000 100, 000 10 eine | + 4,160 976,512 | 821,827 | 10 
United Indigo, etc. June 30 11,982 9,323 23,921 5,625 3,281 614 one + 417 | 6,525 4,369 Nil 
Totals (£°000's) : No.ofCos. il 
Week to Sept. 7, 1940 23 3,467 248 2,698 4,003 898 1,595 303 | 98 3,475 2,915 | 
Jon, 1 to Sept. 7,1940) 1,631 326,246 26,101 175,440 249,379 39,396 107,606 20,539 7,899 302,900 182,591 | 
| | 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
| * 
*Int. *Int. Int. 
: 7 Pay- Prev . , Pay- Prev . Pay- Prev 
Company or Total! “i3. ~ <szteh Company or Total! “yy. —— Company or Total 4] Pa 
+Final able Year +Final able Year | tFinal able Yea 
j ’o %o % %o % ) 
RAILWAYS } » Sembilan Estates | ; Nu* Ebonite Container..... Ss . |Sept. 20 _ 
Barsi Light . 2t 5 3 Tebing Rubber 5t 7lo \Sept. 13 219 Foster (M. B.) & Sons 315* Oct. 2 41>* 
longhurst Rubber 5 |{Sept.17) Nil Globe Telegraph, etc. | $114* .- {Oct 1} $114* 
BANKS Hardypick Co.......... ) 10 5 
Bank of Nova Scotia... 3* Oct. 1 MINING Hickson Lloyd, etc. jae JD t 1 
Kramat Pulai 15* Sept. 23} 2lo* Hoover, Ltd. .... | 3ilpo* 319% 
INSURANCI Malayan Tin 15* Sept. 21 2io* Johnson (R.),C lapham | 
Employers’ Liability 30* 30* Sthn. Malayan Tin 15* Sept. 20; 2lo* I echtitsadiiacivece Lligt} 15 15 
t Ketton Cement ...... m 854t\m 15 15 
TEA AND RUBBER INDUSTRIALS Land Revenues Trust | ; 2 5 
Ayer Panas Rubber... 4* : Nil* Andersons’ Rubber ... 21* Nil* Leyland, etc., Rubber 10+ 12 12 
Chungloon Rubber . flot| 10 |Sept. 17 21 Associated Cement Sei. 71p* a ] . 8 8 
lehurst Rubber ... 2 |Sept. 13) Nil Bestwood Coal .. t ‘ 4 Modern Machine Tools} 7!2*| T1o* 
Gadjah Rubber 5t 8 (Sept. 13 2 Bolsover Colliery... 31p* Oct. 11 31o* Southdown Motor 5* | Bs te ~ 
Harewood Rubber 219 |Sept. 13) Nil British Port Cement 5* 71o* South Eastern Gas ... L1p* . |Sept. 30 ” 
Imperial Tea i) ie S British Power, etc. 2* Oct. l 2* lilbury Contracting . 10 |Sept. 18 15 
jabi Rubber 5t¢ 712 |Sept. 17 3 British Tobacco (Aust 2* 2* Union Cold Storage... ; 10 10 
Kapoewas Rubber.. : 3 |Sept. 26) Nil Cammell Laird 1* 4* United Tobacco (Sth.) |\(s) 5* |v 20 (s)|/Sept. 30 v 1854 
Kepitigalla Rubber 4°16 = 2:08 Cannock Collieries 5 lot 9 ' 9 Walsall Conduits... 20* .. |Sept.30  20* 
Nverview Rubber 5* Sept. 17] 2!* Celanese of America k) 25c. Oct. 15 Wardle and Davenport! 7igt} 10 j|Sept. 20 7 
agor River Rbr. 2lo* lip* City of London Elec.. 3* | 31o* Yorkshire Dyeing...... day 2 Was Nil 
t Free of income tax. k) Also common stock dividend at rate of one for each 30 shares. (m) Paid on increased capital. 
s) Free of South African normal income tax ) To date. 
‘~ 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
tei (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
£ % for Week Receipts Name Sept. 4, 1940 Name Sept. 4, 1940 Name Sept. 4, 194¢ 
Name o 3 
-| & 1940 or 1940 or For. Bond. | Unquoted NationalD. | 9/9-10/9 (Key. Gold | 7/71» bid 
~ Limited Inv.| 10/9-12/3 | Century ... | 10/41.-12/112 Br. Ind. 4th | 9/6-11/3 
BA i a 7 New British 6/9-7/9 Scottish 9/3-10/9 Elec. Inds. 11/3-12/9 
BA oad Pacific......... 8 |Aug.24 $1,125,000 — 89,000, 8,910,000 — 1,145,000 — Invest. Tr. 8/6-10/6* Univ. 2nd.. | 11/3-13/-xd Met. & Min.) 9/—-10'6 
Gt. Southern ..... 8 24 i, 932, goo 21,000! 15,291,000 286,000 Bk. & Insur. 12/—14/-* | Inv. Flex. .. 7/9-9/-xd Rub. & Tin | Unquoted 
» Western ..........+. 8 24 $635,000 5,000; 5,023,000 471,000 Insurance .. 12/3-14 3 Inv. Gen. .. | 11/719—12/712 Producers .. 5/--6 
lan Pacific......... 35 31 +$5,347,000 + 567,000/106,201,000, + 2,008,000 OE niece 12/6-14/6xd* Key. Flex .. 7/1012 bid Dom. 2nd.. 4/—5 
tral Argentine ...... 9 31 =$1,396,900 — 320,600) 12,915,600 — 5,954,000 Sct. B.1.1.T. 9/6-11/6* | Key. Cons. 7/3 bid Orthodox .. 5/9-6/9 
Ses 


t 10 days. 


t Receipts in 


Argentine pesos 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Ailowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 














5 Prices. ; , Prices. i , 
Prices > Price, |Ch’ge|  yiy > Last two Price, | Ch’ge 
> an. 1 to sacs ield an. 1 to rat : i Y 

Year 1939 — 4, 1940 Name of Security — 9 Sept. 4 aan 4, 1940 Dividends Name of Security Sept ion Sept, 4 
High | Low High | Low 1940 28 1940 | "High | Low | (@) ©) © 1940 | 28 | 19% 

| British Funds - @ @. % % fron, Coal, &c.—cont. Lee 
711g 61 7634 681, Consols 210% _......0.. 7354xd| +53 3 710 34/6 20/- 10 « 12. ¢| S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 22/6 ; 10 3 : 
1071g 98 1105, 1031g Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... || 10914 + 145313 Sf 54/9 33/9 t2l0a +t5lo6b) Staveley Coal, etc. £1 38/9xd 1/1} 4 9 ’ 

aia. tome 9834 98lo | Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 9853 a 3: ¢ 47/6 | 26/- 12lgc «1219 cc) Stewarts & Lloyds £1 36/3 1/3) 6 18 9 
9634 901g 10012 951lo Do. 212% 1944-49 ... 99 4 212 6 39/- 17/6 10126 4 a) Swan, Hunter /1...... 25/- 1/3 |11 12 9 
991g | 927g | 103 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... | 101 217 2/|| 24/3 | 11/6 5196 2loa! Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 | 16/10 9 10 9 
9912 | 87 10214 O4 Do. 312% after 1961 1001 3 9 8f/} 21/10lo 9/6 4a 6 || Vickers 10/- ............ 13/3 3d | 710 4 
1121, 10334 112 10712 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 1091 lg 214 6 Textiles 
8714 | 7934 923, | 865g | Fund. 212% 1956-61  91lo + 14 3 110/| 8/10lp 2/6 Nil Nil || Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 3/9 a Nil 
935g | 8754 | 98lg | 92 | Fund. 234% 1952-57. 97! + lp 219 3 || 38/6, 21/3 5 a 5 6] Coats,J.&P.£1 ...... 29/- |... 16169 
951g | 87lp 9915 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 9814 t lg 3 2 7 || 39/1012) 20/3 a 212 a|| Courtaulds £1 ......... 28/- 1/-| 5 9 0 
10912 10012 11334 | 1053g | Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 11234 + 34413 3 7 35/9 | 22/6 2loa 5 6) English Swg. Ctn. £1 24/412! —Tlod| 6 2 4 
9914 9454 | 102 | 98%@ | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 10114 + 14 2 8 Ok} 24/419) 11/9 Nil ¢ 7le c|| Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 16/6 +3d/9 29 
967g | Qllo | 10134 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 10034 : 219 2 61/3 42/6 T10 c¢ 8loc)} Patons & Baldwins £1 45/7! Tlod| 3 15 rv 

vee | noe || 10034 | 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 10014 oi 
1083, | 102 1lllg | 10513,¢| Victory Bonds 4% ... | 110 312 9 Electrical Manufactg. 

“Sa | 1007g | 98 War L. 3% 1955-59... 10054 218 9 43/llo| 26/3 10 ¢ 10 c) Associated Elec. £1 ... 35/- 5 14 9 
987s | 86 1015, 93lg || War. L. 312% af. 1952 || 10114 lg 310 2f]| 92/6 | 66/3 5 a 15 6b) British Insulated £1... 72/6 5 10 » 
837g | 73 | 891g 8014 Local Loans 3% ...... 86loxd + 34'°3 9 4 69/- 46/3 5 a 10 5b) Callenders £1 ./....... 52/6 2/6) 5 14 9 
99 91 | 100 9712 | Austria 3% 1933-53.. 99 1 3 2 6 20/- | 11/6 1212 6 712 a}, Crompton Park. A 5/- 15/- 6 13 3 
64 | 55l2 7il4 DPhe 1) EmEEe Bie ccccccccccce 67lgxd + 358 314 4 33/9 16/3 10 c¢ 10 ¢) English Electric {1 ... 25/- 8 0 9 
90 78 | 9714 8214 Ss, = 9134xd s 316 4 83/- 52/6 20 ¢ 20 c} General Electric £1 ... 70/- 5 14 9 

115% | 104g | 115 | 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68... | 110 315 9 Gas and Electricity 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 23/6 5 b 3 a) Clyde Valley Elec. i 30/Tloxd ... |5 4% 
106144 | 95 | 1071g | 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75... 102 413 5 42/6 20/6 l0lec 3 a) County of London 28/9 1/3} 7 69 
1121, | 103 1107g | 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 107 437 27/- 18/- 2loa 31¢ 6b} Edmundsons oe acai 23/- 5 43 
1031g | 92 | 1057g | 100 N. Zealand. 5% 1946 || 10112 416 4 18/3 | 11/6 1"30b =. 214. a, Gas Light & C. £1. 14/9 - 5 8 9 
110 ~=—||:102 10812 | 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 10410 2 3 831lo 29 2a 4 6) Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. . 40! +l |14 16 9 
Corporation Stocks 32/6 | 23/6 2lea 5 6 | Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 26/3 ; 5 14 2 
llllg | 104 11014 104 a 5% 1946-56 105xd +2 4 10 21/- 12/- 2126 Nila}, London Ass. Elec. £1 15/7! + Tlod| 3 49 
815g 72 85 78 eltiilae Iie sencenccsecs 81 +1 314 1 31/410 17/6 2l2a 412 6) North-East a 22/6 isa 6 4% 
93%6 | 86l2 9412 8712 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 91 ahs a 42/3 | 22/- 6 6b 3 a\, Northmet Power £1... | 28/9 6 59 
10234 95 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 98xd tllg 312 9 38/712, 24/- 2loa 512 b|| Scottish Power £1...... 28/9 | Soe 
Foreign Governments 39/6 24/- 5 b 3 a) Yorkshire Electric £1 30/- 1/3|5 69 
911g 7334 9234 7714 | Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 78 llg9'5 15 5 Motor, Cycle and 
651, 34 5812 22 Austria 412% 1934-59 30 vw we Ss Aircraft 
95 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 od - ~_ 17/6 7/6 30 cl (15) ell Austin S/— ........ccccoce 15/- 5 09 
231g 6lg 3519 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914.. 26 _ 912 Op) 16/412 6/- 4a 6 6) Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 9/- ll 23 

19 9 23 9 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 14 --» 1014 On| 36/3 17/3 1219 c| 1219 ¢c)| De Havilland Air. £1 | 21/1012 ll 8 6 
551, 231g 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 18 aos ine 16/9 | 7W/- t15 c\ tl2loc|| Fairey Aviation 10/-... 11/- 11 74 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... - pes 18/712} 12/4lo 5 ¢€ 6 cc) Ford Motors £1 ...... 15/6 714 9 
8614 58 7934 5012 Egypt Unified 4% ... 65 ss. 4 15/71q|  6/- 1712 6} 15 a Hawker Siddeley (5/-) || 9/3 6d |17 10 9 
121, 9 1012 8 French 4% (British) ... * ae 60/712| 39/4lo 1212 b 219 a|| Lucas, J.(£1)  .....000- 50/- oe 1S ee 
ae 4 75g 5 German Dawes 5% 51o 88/3 28/9 25 | 20 c\|| Leyland Motors £1 ... 51/3 +1/3| 7 16 0 
331g 3 6le 35g Do. Young Ln. 412% 4 27/712| 16/9 45 c 40 c| Morris Motors 5/-Ord. | 20/- --- |10 00 
30 15 2412 1212 | Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... * 42lx9| 21g 5 a 15. bj Rolls-Royce £1......... 37g + 1g/ 5 19 0 
351g 15 = | &7 Hungary 712% sean 1112 1 12/354, 6/- 2212 ¢, 25 | Standard Motor 5/-... 11/6 WHS 
611, 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... * ping 

ae 3 3 4 ¢ 5 | Furness, Wreny en we 17/- oo. (See 
: — ————— sara - / 6 412 2 al P.&O. Def. £1......... 19/- es | 616 6 
re, Lasttwo melons Ch’ge)  vieig 20/- | 13/- 5 ¢ 5 c| Royal MailLines £1... || 14/6 | ... | 619 0 
Sept. 4, 1940 Dividends Name of Security a eo? | Gent. 4, 10/9 4 Nil ¢ Nil c| Union Castle Ord. £1 6/6 6d Nil 
we eee or > Aug. 1940 Tea and Rubber 
High | Low || (a) 7 (©) _1940 | 28 | 7" || 16/712, 5/9 6 ¢ 4 c| Allied Sumatra £1...... 8/9 929 
| Ni | % Railways Trqyr * 27/3 | 14/- 2a 4 6) Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 14/4! 8 60 

10 314 il Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. "Ord. . 4 o0e Nil 32/1012; 20/- 2l2a 712 6| Jokai(Assam) £1 ...... 25/- 8 00 

Ql, 478 Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 .. * a ee 3/1llg 2/3 4a 6 6) London Asiatic 2/- ... 3/- 6 13 3 
52 22 a . llg@ Gt. Western Ord....... 28 + 19112 10 O 34/9 20/- 4a 6 6 Rubber Trust £1 ...... 24/4! 8 49 
80 3419 5 cl 2l2a LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 a 3/3 1/712 9¢ 5 c\ United Serdang 2/- ... 2/11 4 14 0 
60 20 4aq 2 a Do. 4% Ist Pf. ...... 2912 | —1 |13 11 O oil 
24 9 Nil ¢ Llec DET. DOE. —aecccccee 1154 — 14/12 15 4 60/334, 23/llo| 20 c¢ 5 | Anglo-Iranian £1...... 28/11 1/10 | 3 11 0 
601g 2112 4 ¢ 2 a 4% Pf. 1923 ......... 3112 12 14 0 || 27/712} 14/6 17126, 1212 a\| Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... | 25/- 2/616 0 0 
701g 35 2 6 FY... >) eee 441. | -2 9 0 0 73/6 35/- 5 a 16 6) Burmah Oil £1 ......... 44/4! 2/6'9 90 
6514 24 Llp ¢ 54 a\| Lon. Trans. “C” ... 28 os 5 7 0} 81/ 1010! 28/9 | ¢20 ¢ +5 c| Shell Transport £1 ... 35/712\+3/1lo) 2 16 
22 7 Nil c 114 c| Southern Def. ......... 934 — 14112 16 5 80/- 45/6 712d 712 a\| Trinidad Leasehlds £1 71/3 2/6| 4 40 
79 3512 S ¢é 2lg@ Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 44 a 7 » Miscellaneous 

104 5812 2lg@) 2126) Do. 5% Pf..........00 75 —2 |613 4 62/6 38/9 7l2b 5 a|| Assoc. P. Cement £1 || 48/9 1/3| 5 43 

Banks and Discount 44/3 23/9 5 6b Nil a) Barker(John) £1 ...... 26/3 es 3 16 0 
67/9 50/6 10 6 Tiga Alexanders £2, fl pd. 51/3 616 6 44/6 27/6 | m29 c\ 30-9c, Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 37/6 420 
34219 | 31612 6 a 6 6 Bank of England...... 329 oe 312 6 56/- 28/9 4a 812 6) Brit. Aluminium £1... 34/41 7 32 
£51 £4312 8c 8 c¢) Bk of Montreal $100... * a ee | 107/6 53/112 +20 c t19)gc) Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 76/3 a 5 0 

30/9 | 19/- 5 a| 5 6) Bk. of N. Zealand £1 23/9 +1/3| 6 14 10e| 60/- 42/6 7 a 10 6) BritishOxygen £1 ... || 58/9xd) +2/6| 5 16 0 
73/3 46/6 7 6b 7 a Barclays Bank £1 ... 62/6 KO 410 6 52/6 32/6 1212 6 719 a| Brockhouse(J.) {1 ... 33/9 . {11 16 0 

91g 514 5 a 5 6 Chtd. of India £5...... 614 ae 8 0 0 6512 27 4 « 4 c| Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 48 8 6 0 
52/- 45/- 5 b 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd. 48 9 a 420 6316 31g 15 6 112g a)! Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 4 ol 613 4 

£95 £52 £212 6| £212 a Hongkong and es $125  £65lo £2'1712 6 38/9 19/9 Dick BD Ce RI Biiivcissccowacsses 29/- 9d| 6 4 0s 
54/6 30/- 6 b| 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 43/6 +3/-'5 10 6 10/112) 4/- 5 c Nil c) Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 6/6 Nil 

834 51730 7126} Tiga Martins £20, ay d. 678 ‘ta 5 9 0 28/3 16/3 15 al 25 6|| Ever Ready Co.5/- ... || 24/- 8 6 6 

85/-  68/- 8 6 8 a) Midland £1, fy. p 77/- 6d|/ 4 3 0 6316 314 7lga@ 20 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 354 7 60 
8 4 5 § 5 a) Nat. Dis. £219 fy. pd. 434 ; 5 5 O 28/6 16/3 25 b 15 a>) Gestetner(D.)5/- .. 17/6 ; 11 8 6 

321g 231g 8 56 8 a N.ofInd. £25, £12!opd_ 2414xd 8 4 0 93/9 64/41. 20 6 5 a) Harrison&Cros.Df.£1 | 68/9 3/9|7 50 

69/9 39/- 7126) Tiga! Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 54/- 3/6, 5 11 O 40/6 25/- S Bo 3 a TRIMBLE ceccxce.see. 27/6 5S ia 
385 8126} 8lpa\| Royal Bk. of Scotland || 395 4 6 0|| 33/934 17/6 3 a 5 b| Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... || 25/9 6d | 6 40 
48/6 29/- 6146} 334a) Union Discount £1... 36/3 510 0 13/9 5/- 5 c Nil c| Imp. Smelting £1...... 6/3 7 Nil 

85/- 46/- 9 6b 9 a)| Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 64/6 3/- 511 9 61lz9 3536  $15126) + +7loa\| Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 45 419 Of 

insurance $49916 $3014 $2°25c¢ $2-00c)| Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... * ‘ wes 

243g 1534 40 a 50 6 Alliance £1, fully pd. 191 ” 412 6 12/3 9/- 5 a 7 6b) International Tea 5/- 10/9 3d | 5 12 0 
131g 853 4/6 a 6/-— b Atlas £5, £ll4 pd. ... 91 510 6 34/3 15/- 434 a 5146) Lever & Unilever £1... 20/- 1/3 |10 0 0 
165g 82539) +25 b) $2212 a Pearl (£1), fy. pd. .... 12 - 316 OF 35/- 24/6 20 c¢ 10 c|, London Brick £1 ...... 33/9 7ipd| 6 0 0 
15516 9516, 6/- a 6/- 5 Phenix £1, fy. pd. ... 11) iy 5 4 3 87/6 67/6 5 a 15 6) Lyons(J.)Ord. £1 ... || 80/- 5 00 
2858 1614 | 84-075c ¢12!2a Prudential {1A ...... 19loxd 2/6' 4 6 OfF|) 54/4lo, 25/- 15 a 2313 6) Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- 36/3 2/6) 5 4 0 

814 5 11 a} 19 6 Royal Exchange {1 ... 67g | ... |4 7 6 4lzo 284 5 a 1216) MetalBox {1 ......... 314 5 79 

7 414 | $10 6 1334a SunLf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 514 .. |5 0 9/| 87/6 | 45/- 12196 =7lo a) Murex £1 Ord. ........ 70/- 5 14 0 

Investment Trusts 23/712, 13/9 4 a 6 6, Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 18/- 5 11 0 

498 47212 11 a) 14 5} Alliance Trust ......... 475 5 9 2]! 17/6 | 12/6 || 15 6 3. a\|\ Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 15/- 6 00 
1871, 180 3lga 812 6} Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... | 180 613 4 61/6 36/3 2lga 12!96) SpillersOrd.£1 ...... 55/- s 9% 
188 139 6 6 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 140 7 2 9/|| 57/9 | 35/- 106 4iloa) Tateand Lyle £1 ...... 45/- Tiod| 6 0 0 
187 155 5 a 8 6 Invest. Trust Def. ... 160 . ae 45/6 29/6 5 b 5 aj)| Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... 35/- 1/3| 5 14 : 
1651, | 139 3 a 7 6 Trustees Corp. Ord.... 1451; 616 0! 26/3 | 16/- 25 c 20 c) Triplex Safety G.10/- | 18/9 10 13° 
175 14012 6 6b 4 a) United States Deb. ... 152); a 611 0 96/9 59/9 13346 10 a|) Tube Investments £1 81/3 1/3| 5 16 : 
Breweries, &c. 68/- 41/3 11146 354 a), Turner & Newall £1... 55/- 5 9 0 

125/6 96/3 | ¢t20 5 +5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 108/- 1/9| 412 6t)| 52/6 | 38/9 7126 5 a\| United Dairies £1...... 43/1 71d] 5 16 
57/6 36/3 11 6) 5 a)| Courage Ord. £1...... 41/3 . 1714 0 28/3 15/- 2212 c\ 281g a), United Molasses 6/8... | 19/4 719 0 

70/3 46/- 61444) 10 6b) Distillers Ord. £1 ... 56/- : 516 0 66/3 38/9 50 b 20 a|| Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 57/6 1/3) 5 13 
83/- | 45/- 11 a 14 6) Guinness Ord. {1 ... 71/3 39'7 6 6 Mines 0 
76/6 | 47/- 16 5 Tiga Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 65 /- 7 4 6)| 65/712 26/3 95 c, 95 c| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 41/10 71pd| 9 9 OF 
52/9 30/6 6 a 11 6) Watney Combe Def. £1 47/6 sisi 7. 4-9 11/9 6/3 $3loa) i3!l206) BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 7/3 : 9 ! 0 

Iron, Coal and Steel 51/3 | 22/6 10 6  334a) Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1) 28/9 1/3 | 5 12 : 
6/6 3/- 10 ¢ 10 c) Baldwins 4/- 3/9 10 13 3 15 111, 95 6 95 a\ Crown Mines 10/- .. 1254 lg) 7 ‘1 
34/7lg | 13/112) 5 a) t10 6) Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-... © 21/3 7 1 OF 814 21739| Nil c Nil c| De Beers (Def.) £2/2 4 Ni 0 

8/9 3/6 6 6 4 aj) Cammell Laird 5/- ... 5/6 9 1 9 || 41/63, 25/3 11146  1114a\| Randfontein £1......... 31/3 . {ld : ; 
24/712 | 11/3 3a 5 6) Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 16/3 916 0 115y6 55g 25 6 25 a) RhokanaCorp. £1 . 7 14] 61 ) 
28/11g | 12/6 10 ¢ 10 c¢} Dorman Long Ord. £1 15/- 13 6 16/- T/- 5 b 10 a) Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/ -|| 12/6 1/6| 6 : 0 
26/1114 13/6 t2l2a\ t4 6 Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 20/7 6 6 Ot! 10), 678 75 b| 75 a\| Sub Nigel 10/-......... 754 9 % 0 

27/9 | 13/112) 15 6| 7lga\ Hadfields 10/- ......... 20/- 11 5 O Tllig 5 2/6a, 5/66) Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 534 g| 7 Nil 
22/7l2 | 1 11/3 2a 5126 Powell Duffryn £1 ... 12/6 12 0 O 88/9 30/- Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- || 52/6 -S/-| 

(a) Interim dividend. _ (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat a 

f) Worked on 2219% basis. (#) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par in 

(@) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. (m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield on 1°523% basis. (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 


cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis. @) Worked on 65% basis. +t Free of Income Tax. 
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September 7, 1940 


Aug 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRALN, etc. 
eat— s. 
a 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Ve. = 26 
Eng. Gaz. aV., Per CWE. 0... eee 14 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 

Straights, d/d London ...... 25 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt.. 20 
Oats ” ” ”» ” 14 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b..... 13 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, percwt.f.o.b. 10 

yEAT—Beet, per 8 lb.— 

English long sides ............... { : 

Imported hinds ...............4. 5 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { : 

REOETOD  coccccaccsccscsceccees 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib....... = s 

N (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut side 113 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ........ 118 


OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 


E (per cwt.)— 
Home Produced 
Imported ...........4. 

(OCOA (per cwt.)— 
Agora, F.2. ..cccscccecseess 


Grenada 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr.c. & f. ......... 


Costa Rica, medium to good 


£0G8 (per 120)—English (Std.)... — 
Tee Ot cwt.)—Imported ...... 
POTA' 


ES (per cwt.)— 


English, King Edward ............ 


SUGAR (per cwt.)— 


Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
SETTER, § vccccnsccccesse 


REFINED London— 


Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 
West India Crystallised ...... 


TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 


Indian stemmed and_e un- 
SOE covccccoveccscescesssene 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 
EOE ccccoscesccececcseccesce 


TEXTILES 


COTTON (per lb.)— 


Raw, Mid-American.............+- 
rT PME, secccosccscccee 
Te BUMED ccccscsscseseceeee 
TD WEE savewscesavseseees 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) ... 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. 
16 X 16, 32’s & 50’s ... 


(b) + 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


12:92 


Ss. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sept. 3, 
1940 
s. 

26 
14 

25 

21 
14 

13 
13 
4 8 
6 O 
5 4 
4 4 
8 O 
44 
8 0O 

113 6 

118 6 

143 O 

121 4 

85 O 
355. (0 

55 0 
59 O 

45 0 

65 O 

95 0 

28 0 

64 0 
6 6 
8 0 
7 6 

40 6 
38 «(OO 

41 6 
0 7 
24 
1 0 
a § 

d. 
8-33 

13-83 
14-88 
16°13 
27°50 
s. d. 

24 3 


(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 28, 
1940 


GRAINS (per bushel) — 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept. .......... 
» Winnipeg, Oct........... 
Maize, Chicago, Sept. .......... 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. ............ 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. ...........+. 
ley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 

METALS (per Ib.) — 

Copper, Connecticut .........+++ 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 
Es WUE icassseccasenecs 





ame rate. 
Colombia. * 


Aug. 28, 
1940 
Cents 


715g 
735g 
6lle 
2810 
391g 
341g 


11-00 
50-6210 
4:90 


7514 
735g 
625g 
30 

4034 
3358 


11:00 
50-50 


4:90 


Sept. 4, 
1940 
Cents 


COTTON—continued. 


CONNYWa He 


METALS (per lb.) —cont. 


Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 


Aug. 27, Sept. 
1940 94 
s. 


19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s... 35 0O 


» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 


OD 30 BE Be eilesecssscce 13 1 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
16 X 15, 814 lb. 12 1 
FLAX (per ton)— £ %. 
ER nacnsixceeh enecccsncueee 200 O 
DEINE. ssnaccdcncassedanaakigns 180 0O 
HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot*J2’’ 26/0/0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, 
Cet IGG. GRBW)  icccccccccccces 23/0/0 
s. d. 
Common 8 Ib. cops.............++: 24 
SISAL (per ton)—African,Aug.-Oct. £ s. 
TEE Adcandiipenseedinncteiawadh teh 26 0 
SILK (per Ib.)— “ * 
13 9 
TMI EN eis vansiadedooieceanemias { 14 6 
MN Soins cerecideeeknn anita 15 6 
WOOL (per |b.) — d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ...... 351 
Cape scrd. average snow white... 281; 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 23 
Tops— 
re I di nth tieacdssietdenncecs 21 
56’s super Carded ...........080: 3654 
48’s average carded ............ 2914 
SE bincsesessscam 28 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— on . 
Welsh, best Admiralty ..... oe | 58 3 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 O 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 302 6 
OUTS BEE, PITT ccccccccscscescces 255 6 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14X20)... 26 0 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (d)—Electrolytic .......... 62/0/0 
om . 258/5/0 
Tin—Standard cash ............... 258/10 
. 
"DETOS MICRA cicccccccccees fo ae 
Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ... 25/0/0 
Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot.......... 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ...._110/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery ............ { 195 . ; 
Antimony, Chinese ............00. 92 o0 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit on 
Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 9/10/0 
Quicksilver ......... per 76 lb.—54/10/0 
s. d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 0O 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
EE ' cubecdunnnsaéeretesenesounenencus 


1 Alig 1 112 
(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


d. 


Aug. 27, Sept. 3, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(d). 


4-ton loads and upwards per ton 


CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net ......... per ton 


»» Tartaric, English, less 5% 


Ammonia, Sulphate ... per ton 
Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 
Potash, Sulphate ...... per ton 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton 
CE acctkcadacetvtcnnan per ton { 


COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 1 


=e a yy 

‘et salted Austra- 

lian, Guecneland 40 50 Ib. 
ere 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 


Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 


LEATHER (per lb.) — 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ...........000. 


IY Zh ncaavinnscandecccesensans 


oo 


v 


I TD vcs cccsitcinsncevatcindca < 


ROT FI bin csc cinvisisicccees 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 

2 Vaporising Oil ... 

(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 

ex road tank waggons ......... 

Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
Furnace 
Diesel .... 


ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... 


RUBBER (per lb.)— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 


SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange 





TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
BME ID acscasdcccscssceccesucee 
I IEEE ai cncnndaccsrcesecccecens 
CottOm-SG0d, CFUGE .......ccccccces 
CGR, GEER cece cccccscccescccces 
ei cee cit ba bbcueimeeeoretas 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

Tee I tiasecnckccccdcnciedseaadxe 
I eieesccccccddecatacncnsiens 


* Average weeks ended August 17th and August 24th. 


Cents 


Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6°50 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 


Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept. ..... 4:02 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 

BO MUEET aenssaciscnscscesvs 51g 

Samsse, NO. | ....ccccccccece 673 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9-85 
Cotton, Am. mid., Sept. ....... 9-17 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ......... 5-75 
Lard, Chicago, Sept......ccccceee 4:90 


BOP a 
oo 


UNO ODA y 
2 ; 
J 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) 


—cont. 


Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude Cents 
DOE TD ccccencceysccveccoucecs 102 


Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 
Do, do. Oct.-Dec. 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
NE a cccrnscicecedecee 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 


Cs GA BIOGe oc scccesececis 0:69 lo 


Moody's Index of staple com- 


modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 152°8 


EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
US. §, except for Bolivia and Paraguay ; approximate sterling rates can be calculated 


Sight selling rate 141-40 bolivianos per £, July 1, 1940. 
Sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per$100 U.S. $, August 5, 1940, for 


holders of permits buying in the “* open ” market. 
Ecuador, Sight selling rate 16-90 sucres per U.S. $, August 1, 1940. 


sion of 1 per cent. to Central Bank. 
Nicgragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5-52!2 cordobas per 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


Paraguay, 
® Seoador paper peso, July 18, 1940. 

Venezuela, 
Changed From To 
Amsterdam ... Aug. 28,°39 2 3 
Athens Jan. 4,°37 7 6 
Batayig 7°" *** Jan. 14,°37 4 3 
atgade ca Feb. 1,735 612 5 
ee April °40 4 312 
Brussels --°°°*"* Jan. 25,’40 212 2 
Bucharest |” *” May 5,°38 412 3lg 
Budapest 2°" Aug. 28,35 412 4 
= Be cas Nov. 28, °35 312 3 
ee » 4 4\oa 
vsseees June 13, °354 3, U5 
jamaaeen +» Oct. 95739 Alp 5a 
Ors ... Dec. 3,°34 4lo 4 
Kono ......... May 14,°39 5. 7 
Nee, sisseeee May 11,°36 5 412 
NY. Fed. Res.. Aug. 26,°37 Ilo 1 


(a) 


For banks and credit institutions. 


U.S.§ (incl. 10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. comm.), June 9, 1938, T.T 
Sight selling rate 75:00 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “ free ”’ 


Sight selling rate New York was 2:5054 colones per $, August 2, 1940. 
Sight selling rate New York 3-19 bolivares per U.S. § since April 27, Sight 
1937. 


(6) For private persons and firms. 


Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, less commis- 


Australia 


‘hn ae 125 
t) dd G (mm 
Ord. Air Ord. RG 
Mail Mail Mail Mail i 
8 12614 1257g 125lig 124716 |12413;6 12411)¢ 12315,6 12519 

12633 —Ci... es» 124lq |1243g 12311,6 125716 12453 
60 days 1275g 1271g 12714 1267, siz... ees |1241g (|1241g 12373¢ 12559 
12738)... oce | laa 1237g 1233;6 '1255;6 12483 


* All rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
t Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 


1265g |1261 
30 days 1271g 1265g 12634 


90 days 1281g 12753 12734 


Changed From To 
Madrid ......... July 15,°35 5 4 oa perige 
Montreal ...... Mar. 11,°35 ... 219 
” Scnedanennne Sep. 22,’39 3lo 4l», 
EE” neh saunimwets Jan. 3,°39 2lo 2 
PECCOEIA 600cc0cee May 15,’33 4 3lo 
CC Oc. 1,°9S 4 4lo 

lo 
BD Secaciesszes Feb. 17, "40 322 at London on: 
Rio de Janeiro May 31,735... 3i2 Rhodesia 
ED Ssiccsinexcs May 18,°36 5 4i5 _S. Africa 
SK: weduinonaiel Aug. 15,35 7 6 
Stockholm May 16,’40 3 31g 
Zurich  .....004. Nov. 25, °36 2 llo 
Sn tials Mar. 11, ’38 3285 3-4 
ellington ... May 27,’40 3 2 — 

Dublin ......... Sep. 28,°39 5 4 a 


AUSTRALIA AND 
London on Australia and 


South Africa 


New Zealand* 
Selling Buying 
New 
Aus- 
; Zea- New 
New tralia land | Australia | Zea- 
Zealand (any (any coal 
mail) mail) 
12433 125 
Air | Ord. 
Mail | Mail 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(Buytnc Rates per £100 STERLING) 


: 30 days’ 60 days’ 
Sight sight sight 
L & & . @, & se 

100 13 101 1 3 101 9 
101 8 O 101 16 3 102 4 


(SELLING Rates PER £100 STERLING) 


Sight 
Bs. Me 
99 1 
sisiisieodis tiie 100 


une 


d. 
0 
0 


Ne ROR R We 
NKR ORR We 


oom 
oco~ 


— 


Ui _ Nw Uc 
SVAASS 


(d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 


Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 


NEW ZEALAND 


Australia and New Zealand 
on London* 


1245g 12512 


aon 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
Established 1899, by Special Imperial Charter of the Japanese Government, with 
authority lo issue notes im Formosa, 


Head Office: TAIPEH, FORMOSA. Central Office in Japan: TOKYO 


Branches. 
Amoy Hankow Makong Sintiku Taito 
Batavia Heito Manila Syoka Tikao 
Bombay Hongkong Nanto Singapore Tansui 
Canton Kagi New York Soerabaia Toen 
Dairen Karenko Osaka Swatow Yokohama 
Foochow Kirun Semarang Taityu 
Giran Kobe Shanghai Tainan 


Correspondents in every Principal Town in the World. 
The Bank transacts General Banking and Foreign Exchange Business, and acts as 
Business Agents for other Banks. 
Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


London Office: 40 & 41 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. (M. DOI, Manager) 
Telegrams : Foreign—‘ Taiwangink, London.”’ Telephone : London Wall 5331-3 (3 lines) 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 
1950-55 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the ev 
tst October, 1940, after which date the will be 
dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL Financial 
of the Dominion of Canada in London. 


THREE AND A 
ist November, 
ening of the 
transferred ex- 


} 
Stock 


Agents of the Government 


EDWARD POPE, Manager 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
2nd September, 1940 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
1st October, 1940, after which date the stock will be 
dividend. 


STOCK, 


4 

ist November, 
evening of the 
transterred ex 


For Bank of Montreal, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
2nd September, 1940 








| 
TERMS OF | 
SUBSCRIPTION 


ECONOMIST 


INLAND 


£ s. d. 
12 Months” - - 218 0 310 
6 Months” - - 7s 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


THE 


OVERSEAS 


£s. d. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: Central 8631 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
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September 7, 1940 


NUNDYDROOG MINES, LIMITED 


At a Meeting of the Board of the Company held to-day, the under. 
mentioned Dividend was declared :— 

Interim Dividend for the year ending December 31, 1940, of One 
Shilling per Share (or 10 per cent. actual) Jess Income Tax at 5s, 1q 
in the £ payable on October 4, 1940, to the shareholders on the books 


of the Company at the close of business on September 5, 1940. 
By Order of the Board, 


C: H. D. GARLAND, 


Sec retary, 


5 and 6 Queer Street 


London, E.C.4. 
September 5, 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


Successful Sales Manager desires to make contact with 
manufacturers whose products are now saleable either jp 
Britain or in America. No salary required. 

Apply Box No. 79, The Economist, 
London, E.C.4 


Place, 


1940 


8 Bouverie Street, 














rg 
fo Overseas Readers 
Overseas readers may find that, in the disturbed conditions | 
of wartime, The Economist does not reach them quickly | 
enough, or that they require more detailed information on | 
individual markets or special topics than can be compressed | 
within the limited space permitted by the necessity to | 
economise paper. i 
The attention of our readers is therefore drawn to The | 
Economist’s Intelligence Branch, which is prepared to meet | 
the need for a rapid and objective appraisal of commodity | 
markets, industrial prospects, political factors and other 
topics of vital concern to the business man. These special 
services consist of regular cables or mail reports, or both. 
They are designed to meet individual requirements and | 
are confidential and exclusive to each client. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the i 
Intelligence Branch, | 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 | 
























Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of 
The Economist are stil! available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 
trivances so that each issue can be bound in an 


instant for permanent reference. 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar 
lines, are also available. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.) 
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